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NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AT HARRISBURG. 





‘THE Directors’ Department of the Penn- 

sylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion was called to order in the Assembly 
Room of the High School at Harrisburg 
on Wednesday morning, February roth, 
at eleven o’clock, President A. C. Coulter 
in the Chair. The opening devotional 
service was conducted by Rev. E. S. Bow- 
man, of Harrisburg. The singing of 
‘*My Country ’Tis of Thee’’ was fol- 
lowed by the reading of Scripture and 
prayer. During the half hour previous to 
the formal opening, the Corresponding 
Secretary, Rev. E. S. Hassler, enrolled 
the names of delegates present. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. ~ 


In the absence of Mayor McCormick, 
the address of welcome on the part of the 
city was made by Mr. James M. Lamber- 
ton, Esq., of Harrisburg, who spoke in 
part as follows: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen ; In 
the absence of the Mayor and at his request, 
I have the honor, in his behalf and that of 
the people of Harrisburg, to extend to you 
a hearty welcome, hoping that the warmth 
of the welcome may be sufficient to counter- 
act the atmospheric chill to which the 
weather clerk has treated us. It is a pleas- 
ure to speak to a body like this, particu- 
larly as I myself was for fifteen years a 
teacher of boys. By looking at your pro- 
gramme, I find that your objects are these : 
the proper management of schools, wise 
legislation, and the promotion of all efforts 
to increase the efficiency of the schools. The 





importance of schools in a country such as 
this, where all men have the right to vote, 
cannot be overestimated. We know the law 
in physics that a stream can not rise higher 
than its source; so must the State suffer if 
its citizens are ignorant. 

The fact that you have met here before 
makes it unnecessary for me to speak of the 
attractions of the city, but I will speak a few 
words concerning the ‘‘ Harrisburg plan.’’ 
In 1901 some of our citizens put their hands 
in their pockets and contributed $5,000 to get 
trained experts to tell us how to get better 
water, better drainage, better paving, and 
more park room. Then a campaign of edu- 
cation was begun, with the result that the 
people sanctioned a loan of $1,500,000 for 
improvements along the lines indicated. 
Thus far at least it might be said of us, as 
of the members of a certain profession, that 
‘the best of our work is underground,” for 
we have in the last two years constructed a 
sewer across the entire city; we have also 
paved fifteen miles of streets, and obtained 
more park room. In two weeks bids for a 
new filtering plant will be received. As you 
know, the State is just completing a new 
$4 000,000 Capitol building in this city. 

I hope your sessions will be pleasant and 

rofitable. I see in the programme much of 
interest, and also a note to the effect that 
papers are limited to twenty-five minutes, 
discussions to fifteen minutes, and general 
remarks to five minutes, while the Mayor of 
Harrisburg was allowed thirty minutes. 
This would be all too short for such an elo- 
quent speaker as Mayor McCormick, but as 
the words of his representative can only be 
classed as miscellaneous remarks, which are 
allowed only five minutes, and as that limit 
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has already been exceeded, the time has 
come forme tostop. Again in behalf of His 
Honor and the good people of Harrisburg, 
I bid you welcome. [Applause. ] 


RESPONSE. 


Rev. E. S. Hassler, of Grove City, 
Mercer county, responded to the address 
ot welcome, saying: 

We have listened with pleasure to the 
remarks of the a speaker, and would 
have been glad to hear him longer. We 
are grateful to him and the people he repre- 
sents for the warm welcome we have re- 
ceived. We are glad to be again assembled 
representing the directors of Pennsylvania. 
Those who have attended these meetings 
for years are glad to be here again and are 
interested in the program. New members 
will be surprised at the pleasure and benefit 
received, and will feel like coming again, if 
this meeting is like those of previous years. 
There is always work for this convention, 
and it is growing. Questions of super- 
vision and management of schools are old 
but ever new. New phases of the problem 
of education are constantly presenting 
themselves for consideration and action; 
but no matter what particular questions 
take up the time of this convention, the 
main point is to get at the real idea of edu- 
cation. Too many people don’t know what 
education is for, why we pay teachers and 
send children to school. Why do we do 
these things? 

Various words describe the process that 
should go on in schools—instruct, teach, 
train. Each is a good word, but not one 
describes fully the teacher’s work. Instruct 
has the idea of putting together materials; 
teach, that of putting in; train, that of 
leading. A better word than all is zurture, 
because it includes all of these and goes 
deeper than any ofthem. It has to do with 
the inner nature of the human being, and 

oes to the root of the matter. It means 
intelligent thought for the child’s physical, 
menta] and moral needs. This is the idea 
of education that ought to have the atten- 
tion of this convention, and that we should 
strive to put into practice. Some people 
may think this ideal of education too high 
to be carried out; but we had better strive 
after a high ideal and fail of its entire real- 
ization than completely attain a lower end. 
Let us get away from the idea that the 
child’s mind is the only thing to be con- 
sidered in our schools and give more time 
to his physical and moral growth. 

The power for good of this idea of educa- 
tion in the minds of directors and teachers 
would be untold. A rustic youth, after 
looking fixedly at the falls of Niagara for 
some time said, ‘‘ Well, what’s to hinder?”’ 
We may lament his lack of appreciation, 
but after all it was true, what was to hin- 
der? The water falls in obedience to the 
mighty but familiar law of gravitation; and 
we will be but obeying natural law, and 
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therefore attaining the greatest results 
when we attempt the threefold development 
of the child. Awful is the responsibility of 
director and teacher; but much risk and 
uncertainty would be done away with if 
this idea of threefold development were 
carried out in our schools. We will not be 
able long to resist the application of this 
law in our school work any more than the 
water of Niagara can help falling. Let us 
not be content with the utilitarian idea of 
education. It is good that education shall 
help us to get on in the world; but let it 
also help us to rise toa higher plane of life. 

Then, too, education is an end in itself. 
We owe it to ourselves to develop our minds 
as well as our bodies and souls. We often 
hear of the theory of evolution, which 
strives to account for the presence of man 
on the earth. We need not concern our- 
selves particularly about it; but we want to 
think of the evolution that finds children 
ignorant and degraded and by putting them 
into good schools with pleasant surround- 
ings, modern equipment, and access to 
good books makes them conscious, happy, 
human beings who are blessings to them- 
selves and to others. 

The executive committee has given you 
this programme. The selection of suitable 
topics for discussion is a difficult matter. 
The number of questions of interest to 
directors is growing with the years. The 
programme in your hand is the result of 
their best thought. But any director who 
wishes to ask a question or state his views 
on some other subject is urged to do so. 

I mention with sorrow the death of our 
first vice-president, Mr. G. D. Swain, of 
Butler county. He was one of the men who 
helped to make this association what it is. 
At the same time let me call attention to 
the death of Mr. J. D. Pyott, who has since 
the organization of this association so care- 
fully and exactly reported its proceedings. 
Although not a member of this association, 
he was deeply interested in its success and 
from the time of its organization has been 
of service in many ways. I hope the com- 
mittee on necrology will make due mention 
of the good work of these gentlemen. 


On motion of Supt. J. C. Taylor, of 
Lackawanna county, it was decided to 
place a question box in the hall. The 
convention then adjourned. 


> 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 








HE convention assembled at two 

o’clock, Vice-President Alice T. Pyle 
in the chair, when President A. C. 
Coulter, of Allegheny county, delivered 
the following address: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT COULTER. 








Fellow-Directors of the Convention: At 
every educational meeting that is held, 
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reference is made in almost every paper that 
is read, to the importance of the office of 
school director and to the necessity for 
securing good and efficient teachers for the 
schools. At nearly all of our annual meet- 
ings papers have been read on the duties of 
directors, and the question of teachers has 
been, at every meeting, a fruitful theme for 
discussion. I am going to say a few words 
to you this afternoon about the director. I 
do not hope to tell you anything that you 
have not been told before, or that you do 
not know; but I do hope that my calling to 
your remembrance what you do know will 
make you think more seriously about it 
than you have heretofore done, and that if 
your district is making any of the mistakes 
referred to, you will endeavor to havea 
change made in the way of doing things. 
That the office of school director is an im- 
portant one and that it can not well be too 
much magnified is patent when we consider 
the duties of the office. To the board of 
directors is committed the carrying out of 
the provisions that have been made by the 
state for the carrying on of the work in the 
schools. It determines how many school 
buildings shall be erected in the district, 
selects the sites for these buildings, makes 
the plans for them, fixes the length of the 
school term, elects the teachers, fixes their 
salaries, and adopts the course of study and 
the text-books that are to be used. Some 
one has said that ‘‘one of the profound 
mysteries in this world is the marvelous 
psychological change that comes over re- 
spectable, intelligent, and in other respects, 
wise laymen, when they are selected by 
their fellow citizens to serve on school 
boards. Persons who would never dream of 
superintending an electric plant, managing 
a railroad, building a bridge over Niagara, 
leading an army, or commanding a ship, 
enter upon the duties of a school director 
with the astonishing presumption that they 
can with safety minister directly to the 
welfare of children, mould society into right 
living, and shape the destinies of a nation 
by means of common education; that they 
can make courses of study, select teachers, 
examine pupils and manage the internal 
and pedagogical affairs of a school system ”’ 
—and there is a lot more truth than poetry 
in the statement. No sensible man would 
presume to offer himself as a candidate for 
the superintendency of a business if he were 
not fully conversant with it, if he did not 
have a thorough knowledge of it, both 
theoretical and practical. But when there 
is a school director to elect it is not hard to 
find aman who is willing to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of that office. 
There is not a school district in our state 
that is not full of men who think them- 
selves thoroughly qualified to fill the office 
of school director, who think if they were 
‘only given an opportunity, they would 
show how the schools should be operated. 
Their estimate of their ability to perform 
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the duties of this office is as great as their 
ignorance of the first Fase se of schools 
and school control. If the efforts of the in- 
competent man to get the office began and 
ended with himself there would be but little 
harm done, but unfortunately he can usually 
find a sufficient number of thoughtless 
voters to elect him to the office. that he so 
much covets, and which he so confidently 
believes that he will adorn. Every busi- 
ness man in the school district examines 
very carefully into the qualifications of the 
man who is an applicant for the superin- 
tendency of his business. He does not take 
any chances when he has to select a man to 
look after his property interests. If a 
farmer in the district needs an overseer he 
will make careful inquiry as to the capabil- 
ity of the man who makes application for 
the position. He knows that he will suffer 
great loss if he is unfortunate enough to 
select an incompetent man. The farm that 
he has, by years of intelligent, persevering 
work, brought toa high state of cultivation, 
and which, by its fruitfulness and its well- 
kept appearance, justifies the pride that he 
feels in and shows for it, will, he knows, if 
put under the supervision of an incompetent 
man, soon become run down and unfruitful, 
and instead of being a source of revenue, 
will be anexpense. The manufacturer who 
has his home in the district would not be 
so blind to his own interests as to place a 
foreman over his machinery department 
who was not a practical machinist. He 
knows too well that scrap-piles made up of 
broken machinery and spoiled material are 
not very valuable assets. The school dis- 
trict in which these business men and 
farmers live elects six school directors. It 
elects these directors to look after, to super- 
vise, to direct (as the name by which they 
are called implies) the education of their 
children. These six men are not to have 
anything to do with the making of iron and 
steel, or the manufacture of material goods 
for the business man, neither are they to 
look after the horses or the mules or the 
hogs or the fields of the farmer, but they 
are to look after that which is much more 
important, that which is infinitely more 
valuable; they are to look after the interests 
of their own and their neighbors’ children. 
When we consider what interests are at 
stake in this matter, when we know that the 
future of the child, the most precious thing 
in‘the family and in the community, depends 
to avery large extent upon the choice that 
is made, upon the character of the men who 
are elected to this office, we should feel 
confident that the merits of each candidate 
will be carefully considered, and that the 
electors will duly appreciate the necessity 
for making the investigation of the qualifi- 
cations of the men who are candidates for 
the office so thorough that there will not be 
the remotest chance of making a mistake in 
their choice. We say that these precautions 
should be taken to get a good school board, 
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but we know that unfortunately they are ' 
not. The endeavor to get good, capable 
men for this position is the exception and 
not the rule. The citizens of the township 
feel that the best talent in their community 
must be utilized for road supervisors, tax 
collectors, etc., and the borough voters oc- 
casionally find it necessary to rob their | 
school board of good, capable men in order 
that they may make burgesses and council- 
men of them. As arule they are ready to 
vote for the candidate without taking the 
trouble to inquire as to his fitness for the 
position.. It sometimes happens, however, 
that an issue is raised in a school district. 

The people do sometimes get aroused in 
reference to school matters. They are at 
times willing to put themselves to a good 
deal of trouble in order to get a certain kind 
of men elected on the board. Unfortunately, 
however, it is not because these people, in a 
majority of cases, want their schools brought 
to a higher degree of efficiency that they are 
hunting for votes for their candidates, but 
it is because they think that too much 
money is being expended by their present 
board for buildings, school apparatus and 
teachers’ salaries. They want men elected 
who will, as they put it, legislate for the 
taxpayers. The children’s interests are with 
them a mere secondary consideration. They 
are to be put in the background, and the 
taxpayers’ interests are to be taken care of. 
The school board that can get along with a 
minimum tax levy, and can at the end of 
the term have a balance in the treasury, is, 
in the opinion of these false economists, an 
ideal one. The problem that this board has 
to solve is not how to give the children of 
their district the very best possible oppor- 
tunity to get a good education, but it is how 
to give a formal compliance with the law 
with the least possible expenditure of 
money. The success that a great many 
boards meet with in their effort to do their 
work in this economical way is truly sur- 
—-s In our cities, and in many of our 
arger boroughs, this false economy in 
school matters is now of very rare occur- 
rence. It is to be earnestly hoped that it 
will be soon entirely gotten rid of in all the 
districts of our State. 

The matter of the supervision of the 
schools under their care is a question that 
concerns every school board. What shall 
be the nature and the extent of the super- 
vision of the schools in their district? A 
great many directors give the schools no 
attention whatever. They may probably 
know the names of their teachers, but they 
have no idea about their work, and the 
never assist or help them by visiting their 
schools or by speaking an encouraging 
word to them. But there is another class 
of directors, and while their name isn’t leg- 
ion, yet there are entirely too many of them, 
who overdo the supervising business. 
Several years ago we heard a popular school 
superintendent say in an address at a 
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county institute that he preferred a school 
board that was composed of good, hard- 
headed, practical business men, mechanics 
and farmers, to one that was made up of 
preachers, lawyers, doctors and school teach- 
ers. He said that professional men too 


' often think that they are as capable of map- 


ping out courses of study and arranging for 


the details of the school work in the school- 


room as the teacher, the principal or the 
superintendent who is in charge of the 
school. They will insist on having their 
theory put into practice, and will discard or 
modify the plans of the one whose business 
it is to know what is to be done, the one 
whom they have chosen to do the work, 
and whom they hold responsible for the re- 
sults that are obtained. Too frequently di- 
rectors of this kind have no knowledge 
whatever of the details of school work. 
They get some vague and indefinite ideas 
about school matters, and then they formu- 
late theories that are as vague and indefinite 
as their knowledge. The Psalmist said, 
‘*My heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes 
lofty, nor do I deal in matters great or in 
things too high for me.’’ The difference 
between these directors and the Psalmist is 
that ke knew what was too high for him and 
they do not. The old proverb says, ‘‘ Where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.’’ The 
ignorance of these meddlesome school di- 
rectors may be bliss to them, but it is the 
reverse of bliss to the schools over which 
they are unfortunately called to rule. The 
doctor director would be very indignant if 
one who was nota earns would under- 
take to advise him how he should treat his 
atients. Such interference with his pro- 
essional duties might not have any effect 
on the number of his patients, but it would 
very seriously affect the quantity and the 
quality of his patience. Now, however 
much you may differ with me in my state- 
ments as to the qualifications, or rather the 
lack of qualifications, of a great many of our 
school directors, I feel sure that you will 
agree with me when I say that our schools 
are entitled to and that they should have 
the weg best supervision that can be ob- 
tained forthem. Every year a great num- 
ber of persons who have never taught, and 
who have not had the benefit of the normal 
training school, are put in charge of our 
ungraded schools. They know a little about 
the theory of teaching, but have everything 
to learn about the practical part of their 
work. From fifty to eighty children are 
given to each of them to practice and exper- 
iment upon. To these untrained and inex- 
perienced young men and young women is 
given the very important work of starting 
many of their pupils in the way of know)- 
edge, and of guiding and directing all of 
their pupils in their effort to get a good 
common school education. They do the 
best they can, but what does their best 
amountto? A man whocan merely handlea 
hatchet and a saw and a few other tools, 
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and who has given him the necessary ma- 
terials, can put up something that in many 
respects resembles a house, but it will be a 
very crude and misshapen one. The chil- 
dren of a great many of these inexperienced 
teachers are in about as lamentable a condi- 
tion when they get through with them asis 
the house of this would-be carpenter when 
it leaves his hands. And, oh, the troubles 
and the trials and the vexations of the good 
practical teacher who gets hold of the spoiled 

roduct of these teachers! Like the Old 

estament woman who had lost husband 
and sons and property, they can truly say, 
‘*Call me not Naomi; call me Mara, for I 
have been very bitterly dealt with.’’ Now 
what can be done to remedy these defects in 
our educational system, and to get this in- 


telligent and necessary supervision? The. 


defects can be remedied and the intelligent 
supervision can be obtained by applying to 
our schools the methods that business men 
apply to their business. 

A corporation has its share-holders and 
its board of directors, its general superin- 
tendent, its assistant superintendents, its 
foremen and its workmen. The share- 
holders and the board of directors ordinarily 
know nothing at all about the practical part 
of the business that is conducted by their 
company. They select a general superin- 
tendent who does understand it in all of its 
details, and he selects the other officials 
who must be good mechanics and must have 
the necessary tact to get along well with 
those who are under their charge. The 
different departments of the corporation 
keep in close and constant touch with each 
other. Every part of the work is thoroughly 
systematized. The general superintendent 
meets frequently with the assistant super- 
intendents and foremen and gets from them 
reports in reference to their work and with 
them shapes and plans for their future work. 

Each county in our state might be 
likened to a corporation. The people in the 
county are the share-holders in this corpor- 
ation. As the business corporation elects 
directors to look after its business so the 
people elect directors to look after their 
school interests. As the business corpora- 
tion directors elect a general superintendent 
to supervise its business, so the school di- 
rectors of the county elect a superintendent 
to supervise and look after the school inter- 
ests of the county. Each school district in 
the county, township. or borough should 
have a principal. Like the corporation 
superintendent, assistant superintendents 
and foremen, these school superintendents, 
assistant superintendents and principals 
should frequently meet and compare notes 
and exchange ideas in reference to their 
work. Through the assistant superintend- 
ents and the principals the superintendent 
could keep in touch with every teacher and 
every school in his county. The county 
and the state could then have a uniform 
course of study, could have the same text- 
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books, and children going from one district 
to another or from one school to another in 
the same district would not be a misfit as 
they now are, but would be able to continue 
the work in the new school where they left 
off in the old. The inexperienced teachers 
would begin their work with every part of 
it thoroughly systematized, and they would 
have the counsel and the aid of experienced 
teachers who would be competent to advise 
andinstruct them. ‘‘ The business of school 
teaching should receive as careful direction 
as the business of enterprises whose object 
is the making of money.’’ When it does 
receive this attention and direction, then and 
not till then will it meet with the success 
that is so earnestly to be desired and for 
which every conscientious director and 
teacher is so earnestly praying and faith- 
fully working. 

Governor Pennypacker, who was next 
on the programme, was unable to be 
present and sent as his representative 
Hon. J. Q. Stewart, who spoke as follows; 


REMARKS OF DEPUTY SUPT. STEWART. 


The Governor’s absence on this occa- 
sion is a great disappointment to every 
one present, but his absence is unavoid- 
able, as you have been informed by the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Your programme has no scarcity of 
topics from which to gather instruction 
and inspiration. I was much pleased 
with the address of President Coulter, 
containing as it does, so many helpful 
suggestions. You have a noble organi- 
zation representing over sixteen thousand 
directors. 

Since the first meeting of this Associa- 
tion eight years ago, a great improve- 
ment in conditions has taken place, but 
on account of existing conservatism we 
have not yet secured the best results 
attainable to aid our public schools. We 
have a fine system, and in addition we 
have a good spirit behind it to aid the 
directors in their work. Not many years 
ago there were numerous districts in 
Pennsylvania having only a six months’ 
term. We now have many districts with 
seven, eight, nine and ten months’ term 
of school, and yet with our most liberal 
appropriations we have fourteen hundred 
and eighty-eight (1,488) districts with 
seven months, containing a total of 
eleven thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-seven (11,897) schools. We seem 
to be unable for some reason to get away 
from the minimum conditions prescribed 
by the law. This cannot be on account 
of the lack of means, for no State in the 
Union is better able to provide liberally 
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for the public schools than Pennsylvania. 
Not including Philadelphia we have in 
our State twenty-six thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-three schools (26,583). 
Of this number it is to be regretted that 
about twelve thousand (12,000) close 
their schools at the end of the minimum 
term of seven months. It seems to me 
we fail at this point to realize the best 
results for the children under such condi- 
tions. Some districts claim that they 
cannot afford to do more. The cry was 
the same when the term was advanced to 
five months, and again when it was made 
six months, and subsequently increased 
to seven months. It is not easy to un- 
derstand upon what basis of reasoning 
such discrimination can be made in favor 
of the schools of the cities and against 
those of the country. We hear a great 
deal in reference to township high schools, 
but so long as the directors of the town- 
ships are not willing to give the children 
better school privileges the most earnest 
efforts on the part of directors to estab- 
lish township high schools will not ac- 
complish the purpose intended. 

According to the latest published re- 
port of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, there was during the last year a de- 
crease in the amount of taxes levied for 
schools. There ought to be no backward 
step in the administration of school 
affairs. The State is already doing its 
part, and is providing liberally for the 
public schools, but many districts have 
made little or no advancement notwith- 
standing the liberal appropriations for 
many years. Last year the legislature 
made a minimum teachers’ salary of 
thirty-five dollars a month, to take effect 
June 1, 1904. This will doubtless prove 
to be a good thing in the interest of edu- 
cation, but it will not do to reduce the 
higher grades of salaries in order to add 
to the minimum. In such acase the Act 
will defeat its own purpose. Not only 
ought the minimum to be increased, but 
the maximum also. The districts can do 
this without feeling it to be a burden. 
Districts ought to do more than the State 
requires of them when they have the 
ability to do it. 

Our teachers are fairly well qualified 
for their work as a general thing. They 
do the best they can considering the sup- 
port which they receive from the districts. 
Let us get the spirit of the age, and do 
the very best we can for our children. 
The spirit of conservatism ought not to 
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be permitted to interfere with the educa- 
tion of the children. The State has done 
its part, and will continue to do even 
more in the future than it has done in the 
past to make our schools more efficient. 
Our normal schools are doing a good 
work in the line of professional training. 
They should be encouraged and liberally 
supported. Free text-books and supplies 
have been provided for. The several 
school boards ought to see to it that 
books be liberally supplied and worn-out 
books discarded. There are very many 
things which you can doas directors. It 
requires only a little observation on your 
part to ascertain the pressing needs of 
your district. Your convention is to he 
congratulated not alone on what it has 
accomplished, but on what is promised. 


SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


The question, ‘‘ Shall the School Cur- 
riculum be Enlarged or Contracted ? 
What, Why, How?”’ was answered in a 
paper by H. M. Lessig, of Pottstown, as 
follows: 

SHALL THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM BE EN- 
LARGED OR CONTRACTED ? 
Mr. President, Fellow Directors, Ladies 


and Gentlemen: It is but a year since, at 
the convention of school directors of Penn- 


| Sylvania, held in this hall, that much was 


said evidently with profit, much said 
which probably with profit could have been 
left unsaid, and possibly much more unsaid 
which would have been profitable, had it 
been said, relative to the over-worked, un- 
ag and under-paid teacher in our 
public schools, and we congratulate our- 
selves that at last our voices are now to be 
raised, our opinions expressed and our ser- 
vices tendered towards the relief of the 
innocent, helpless and defenseless, the 
public school children of our Common- 
wealth. 

The question, ‘‘Shall the school curricu- 
lum be enlarged or contracted? what, why 
and how?’’ is one of paramount import- 
ance. It has always kept itself before us 
locally, and at this time, in such a rapidly 
moving, progressive age, most vividly does 
it appear before us, the managers or direc- 
tors of the greatest institution of our land, 
the common school system. Whether a 
suit of clothing is of proper color or shade, 
correct size and proper style or cut, can be 
intelligently answered only after acquaint- 
ance with the person who is to be the 
wearer, and knowledge is obtained as to the 
purpose for which the clothing is intended; 
so, to intelligently meet the question 
“School curriculum, enlargement or con- 
traction’’ must necessarily require the 
ascertaining as to the conditions and ca- 
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pabilities of each locality individually, and 
then prune or graft to the present course of 
study; and as this, even if possible, would 
be impracticable, it is then for us, in intro- 
ducing this subject, to refer to the school 
curriculum, or course of study in general, 
or collectively. 

First, it is necessary to inform ourselves 
as to the desired or necessary results to be 
obtained from the present course of study; 
if these are being obtained, then the pres- 
ent course will require no contraction or 
enlargement; if not, however, pruning, 
grafting, or a modification, must be effected. 

In the words of our friend and former 
instructor, Dr. J. P. Welsh, the object of 
our geri school system is to train the 
youth of the commonwealth, that they shall 
grow into good and intelligent citizens, 
which I interpret to mean, not those bril- 
liantly polished, highly accomplished, so- 
called intellectually bright ornaments of 
society, but steady, reliable, useful, able-to- 
think, to-be-depended-upon young men and 
young women in whom the common school 
training has highly developed the stratum 
of common sense. As Sir Thomas Brown 
has said, or written, ‘‘Upon a curricle in 
this world depends a long course of the 
next;’’ so, upon a curricle in the public 
schools depends a useful course in later life. 
As a consideration of this question, gov- 
erned by the conditions and capabilities of 
the respective school districts of our com- 
monwealth, would produce questions of 
individual or local importance, so also 
should we consider by grades, or each year’s 
work. We shall therefore endeavor to con- 
fine our remarks, or expression of opinions, 
to that portion of the mantle of public 
school study or training covering those 
years during which the major number of 
our boys and girls attend schools. 

Locally and by state statistics it is un- 
deniably plain that 75 per cent. of our boys 
and girls never attend beyond what may be 
styled the seventh or eighth year’s work; 
and I say, therefore, that our course of 
study, to produce properly the results for 
which it was and is intended, must provide 
these opportunities prior to the entrance 
into a high school. I refer to such a high 
school as is usually found in boroughs of, 
Say, 10,000 to 18,000 inhabitants, or by the 
time the boys and girls arrive at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen years. I understand that 
it is the peremptorily required course upon 
which the question is dependable. Should 
all the necessary requirements and desired 
results be met and obtained respectively by 
the teaching of ‘‘orthography, reading, 
writing, arithmetic (mental and written), 
geography, English grammar, United States 

istory, and physiology and hygiene, with 
special reference to the evil effects of alco- 
hol and tobacco upon the human system,”’’ 
then our present prescribed course must be 
declared satisfactory, and the discussion 
would close. 
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However, feeling as I believe we all do, 
that our system can be improved, or rather 
the results made more beneficial, we in- 
dividually ask within ourselves what we 
can prune or cut off. Surely not any one 
of the hereinbefore-mentioned branches in 
its entirety. Yet you must all admit that 
in arithmetic (written or mental) much use- 
less lumber is being carried along by the 
instructor who uses the text-book, not as a 
guide, but the sum and substance of the 
teaching of this very important and most 
essential branch of instruction; and likewise 
physiology and hygiene, taught by text- 
book from some of the voluminous books ir 
use in some districts, certainly contains: 
‘‘dead wood,’’ using, nay, more properly 
gute: wasting time which could and 
should be spent in thought or thinking, in- 
creasing capabilities. But toenter into such 
details is not permitted within the confines. 
of the question at issue, they being more: 
especially associated with ‘‘ Branches 
Taught and Methods of Teaching.”’ 

Leading ourselves, therefore, to the belief 
that we could not well dispense with any of 
these so-called compulsory branches, we 
look for relief to possible additional 
branches. Many changes have been 
effected, not only educationally, but com- 
mercially, politically, financially and so- 
cially, and to meet the requirements of all 
such changed conditions, our public schools 
are expected to prepare the young men and 
young women of our state. It is in this 
almost confusing condition that we find 
ourselves floundering in deep seas, as it 
were, our present curriculum requiring all 
available time, even with a nine or ten 
months’ school term, so that to still further 
burden the young people would be an im- 
position upon them. Still there is the cry, 
‘*Be progressive; your schools are anti- 
quated,”’ etc., etc., yet with all we console 
ourselves with the knowledge that the good, 
old-fashioned, sturdy work-horse makes the 
farm pay, while the young, prancing, styl- 
ish colt is a show, with his shining coat and 
nobby airs, yet, as a true worker, he does 
not earn the oats he eats, so stick to the old 
branches until a better is produced and 
proven to be such. 

Presume we propose to add some addi- 
tional branch or branches, not to polish, 
mind you, but to further improve or increase 
the efficiency of our system in producing 
that for which it was intended—the training 
of the young for an honest, useful life, even 
though it be not a brilliant one, as viewed 
from the worldly standpoint. 

Now, what shall we add? 

Domestic Science ?—Baking, cooking, sew- 
ing, etc.,etc. Would such subjects of study 
better develop thought-producing and 
thought-retaining capabilities? Would it 
be a useful and highly beneficial or even a 
welcome addition in the rural district, 
where the child is taught practical domestic 
science, even when necessary to stand upon. 
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achair to reach the dough tray, to knead 
the bread or engage in kindred household 
pursuits; and if a compulsory study in our 
cities and towns, the cookery would be but 
a dabbling in pots and pans, while the so- 
called pure food stuffs, prepared for imme- 
diate serving, would still be procured from 
the corner grocery, as it were, and the 
hastily prepared meal as hastily partaken of 
by the respective families, regardless of the 
teachings ot this particular branch. There 
is therefore no relief from this department; 
while it might be a finisher or polisher, it 
can never be a developer. 

Music, Vocal or Instrumental, or Both ?— 
Yes, from this we might receive some bene- 
fits, but the introduction of such into our 
school curriculum should be for local adop- 
tion or rejection, and not be legislated for 
.all districts, irrespective of individual con- 
ditions—a sort of local option, so to say. 

Nature Study ?—Here we find that which 
we already possess, study of nature. The 
aim of nature study is not now being con- 
sidered for the preparing for the scientific 
work of the high school. We must ac- 
knowledge that within the past decade 
science in all its forms has taken such rapid 
‘strides and the results of so much research 
added to the world’s store of knowledge, 
that our course of study in the elementary 
schools was for some time severely strained 
to meet the demand or cry for elementary 
mature study. This we are happily meet- 
ing by correlation with reading. No truly 
up-to-date, progressive series of readers is 
without this particular feature, and some 
series make a specialty of the same. This 
work is also correlated with the study of 
geography, and I know that field-work in 
arithmetic has had embodied with it this 
feature also. This, then, being accommo- 
dated, and the most excellent benefits being 
available under our present standard of 
studies, no addition is necessary, merely a 
modification in the presenting or teaching 
ot reading. 

With nature study may also be connected 
scientific research in an elementary form, 
all having a tendency to broaden the mind, 
enlarge the field of information, making 
school life more pleasant and surely more 
profitable, and the pupils more wide-awake 
and observant. The correlation of this work 
with reading affords the child not only an 
opportunity to express the thoughts of an- 
other in the words of another, thereby be- 
ing informed as to the correct form of 
expression, but also the most excellent op- 
portunity in the recitation room, of express- 
ing his own thoughts in his own words, and 
expressing by word-picture that which ob- 
servation and individual research has so 
indelibly stamped upon his memory and so 
highly enriched his storehouse of knowl- 
edge, two important achievements being 
accomplished—individual observation and 
personal expression. 

Literature?—A special course in literature 
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is suggested, whereby the boys and girls 
may, at an early age, have an opportunity 
of obtaining an acquaintance with writers, 
their lives and works; that by such, the 
spirit of true manliness, uprightness of 
conduct, and proper consideration for their 
fellowmen, as characterized by so many of 
our noted writers, should be held up promi- 
nently before the eyes of our pupils, for 
their emulation and as incentives to be 
like them, and to instill a desire, yea, a de- 
mand for strictly first-class literature, in- 
stead of the cheap, trashy, light, nerve- 
exciting reading material, so fascinating to 
young men and young women who have 
not earlier been trained otherwise. 

The teaching of reading is not simply the 
pronunciation of words, placed in a line to 
form a sentence, but embodies spelling, 
letter-sounds, expression of thought in 
words of others, literature, science, nature 
study, scientific research—all most beauti- 
fully and effectually correlated ; oh! what 
pleasant and profitable recitations of the 
present reading class, so-called, compared 
to that participated in by some of us, when 
each pupil had probably the old reading 
book used by the father (what’s good for 
the father is good for the son, as we are fre- 
quently informed), and scarcely two books 
of the same kind in the entire class ! 

A great mistake in education has existed 
for years, and only in recent years have 
efforts been exerted to abolish worship of 
book-learning. Learning and education 
have been confused, but in so far as we are 
successful in having text-books used as 
guides only, in the same degree will the 
practical educational benefits be increased, 
and probably our present curriculum, with 
a few modifications and with changing 
methods of imparting information, will be 
found to meet all the requirements of our 
public school system. 

The foremen of railroad builders, in reply 
to my inquiry, informed me that short- 
handled shovels were used by all con- 
tractors, for the reason that they brought 
the men closer to their work, the shovel 
becoming practically an elongation of the 
man’s arm, thus each workman feeling or 
touching his work, and this leads me to 
the most important, most essential branch 
yet to be universally introduced in our pub- 
lic schools—manua/ training. Here is the 
medium whereby the child learns and puts 
into effect his information by the sense of 
sight, touch and thought. How it develops 
the pupil’s brain, his will-power to place 
upon paper, engrave upon wood, or shape 
his thoughts or ideas from rough blocks of 
wood or metal! It surely teaches him how 
to briefly yet correctly and intelligently ex- 
press his thoughts, and places him upon a 
footing wherefrom or wherewith he can strive 
successfully in the struggles of life. 

This branch is debatable under so manv 
forms that suffice it to sav at this time, if 
an additional branch shall be universally 
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adopted, let it be manual training; for by 
it the child, like the railroad laborer, is 
brought into direct touch with the work 
before him, and even should his abilities, 
improved or ripened by his training in this 
department, be not put to practical service, 
the effects of the training will be most 
favorably noticeable in his individuality as 
a man. As mental arithmetic is a mind 
developer and an expander for thought-pro- 
ducing and retaining capabilities, so man- 
ual training is a man-developer and has an 
intellectually broadening effect. 

A pupil once inquired as to the use of 
study, and upon the reply that it was to 
gain knowledge, asked, ‘‘Of what use to 
me will be the things I learn in school?”’ 
Fellow directors, truly, the real object of 
study is to train the mind /o think, to make 
it more acute, more efficient. The great 
cry of the world is for thinking men and 
women, and as the managers or directors of 
that great thought-developing plant, the 
public school system of our State, our 
most effectual efforts must be exercised to 
bring the curriculum as near to perfection 
as possible. 

My friends, my duty was to introduce the 
subject, and all introduction must neces- 
sarily be very informal, care being taken 
that the same be not too brilliantly il- 
lumined or highly ornamented by flowery 
language and sentences that are rounded to 
an exact nicety, else the substance and 
interest be taken from that which is to fol- 
low; so my introduction has been made 
plain and informal, without discussing the 
possible additions to our present school 
curriculum, having, so to speak, cast out 
seed and chaff together, the chaff to be 
blown away and forgotten, and the seed 
to fall, some possibly to take root and bring 
forth fruit. One of the ancient philosophers 
remarked that in his talks he frequently 
would make doubtful statements and ex- 
press questionable theories, in order to 
afford his critics a better opportunity to 
contradict, for in their search for informa- 
tion or actual facts, relative to such doubt- 
ful or questionable statements, they were 
receiving untold benefit, and his aim as an 
instructor more readily attained; so, Mr. 
President, fellow directors, ladies and 
gentlemen, in this introduction, with my 
disconnected and possibly uninteresting 
and uninstructive sentences, I may have 
admitted a large amount of criticism and 
doubt, and this admission may start in your 
minds a train of thought more far-reaching 
and beneficial to yourselves and those whom 
you serve, than had I offered you a paper or 
delivered an address or a lecture replete 
with appropriate quotations, pleasing ex- 
pressions and directly stated facts. Thank- 
ing you for your attention and paticnce, I 
hereby launch the question at issue. 


DISCUSSION. 
The discussion of this paper was opened 
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by Jos. P. Luce, of Harrisburg, who said 
that the subject of the curriculum is a 
general one in one sense, and yet is 
mainly a local question. ‘The matter of 
enlarging or contracting it is an open 
question, and depends mainly on local 
conditions. At some places it is probably 
too full, while at others it might profitably 
be expanded. Here in Harrisburg a local 
paper recently expressed the fear that the 
crowding of the curriculum was certain to 
result in filling the State asylum. An 
investigation proved, however, that only 
a few cases were seemingly breaking 
down under the pressure of school work. 
In one of these cases, that of a young 
lady, it was found that many of her even- 
ings were spent at parties, and that ifshe 
had kept better hours and not wasted her 
physical strength, she might have done 
her school work without injury to her 
health. [Applause.] This is often the 
case. Directors are blamed when it is 
the parents who are really at fault. In 
some cases there may be a branch or two 
too many on the list. We had a case be- 
fore us last week. Some of our directors 
thought that manual training was not 
receiving enough attention. A committee 
of investigation reported that but forty- 
five minutes a week were devoted to it, 
and recommended that it be temporarily 
suspended. The previous speaker has 
said that manual training is a developer, 
and worthy of more time than it generally 
receives. Soit is. And our board has 
appointed a committee to visit those cit- 
ies where good results are being achieved, 
so that we can again introduce it into our 
curriculum with better effect. I cannot 
agree with the speaker in his remarks 
about domestic science, for if any one of 
us were to marry a girl and take her home 
with him to manage his house, he would 
not be sorry if she has been taught 
enough domestic science to cook a good 
meal. He spoke of the girls in the rural 


| districts who learned these things at 


home, but why not give the city girls, 
who have less opportunity for learning 
them at home, an equal chance. so that 
we city fellows need not suffer from 
dyspepsia? [Laughter.] Some one has 
said to-day that seventy-five per cent. of 
the children leave school before reaching 
the high school. These figures are alarm- 
ing. I can speak for them from exper- 
ience, for I was one of them, and now, as 
I meet college-bred men, I realize what 
I lost. So we must look after the little 
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fellows. What we need is to give them 
the common branches thoroughly, for 
these they will need later in life, when 
Greek and Latin will probably be of 
little use. We may have to cut, but let 
it not be those branches that will be use- 
ful to the children later in life. 

The discussion of the question was 
continued by Wm. Repp, of Lackawanna 
county, who read the following paper : 


Our subject has been so well considered 
by the gentlemen preceding me that I can- 
not hope to add much to what has been 
said. However, it is by interchange of 
thought that we are enabled to better serve 
each other and those whose interests we 
have in charge. 

A liberal education at school is for the 
few; therefore, education directed by the 
State should be fundamental. Pupils should 
be given the essentials, by which they 
may further advance, in or out of school if 
they will, for education is life-long. There 
is no such thing as a finished education, 
save when death comes. If the most im- 
portant work of the world is the making of 
good men and women, the most important 
work of our Commonwealth should be the 
making of good citizens. As conditions 
vary greatly throughout the State both as 
to preparation in the home and attendance 
at school, the curriculum must be adapted 
to the conditions, but in every school read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, geography and 
manual training, should be thoroughly 
taught; English literature so far that a de- 
sire for more will be created, and last but 
not least, civil government. 

The latter should not be perfunctorily 
taught. Would you teach geography b 
pointing to a wall-map showing the contour 
and location of the several countries and 
omit all reference to the character of the 
people, products and commerce? Why then 
in teaching civil government be satisfied 
with imparting a knowledge of the several 
States, the municipal divisions thereof, 
State offices, and judicial organization? 
These are forms, not substance. Let me 
try to state some things pupils should be 
taught: The very beginning of our govern- 
ment is the male citizen of the age of 
twenty-one years. Shall he start at that 
age a ward-heeler or a well-equipped citi- 
zen ? No school curriculum is what it ought 
to be which fails to teach the duties as well 
as the privileges of citizenship and sover- 
eignty. The approaching sovereignty of 
the boy at school, though one of several 
million sub divisons, must never be defiled 
or debased. He should be taught the lesson 
told by every sovereign who has ceased to 
reign since history began. The only differ- 
ence between sins of omission and sins of 
commission may be that the former are bad 
and the latter worse. The performance of 
every duty of sovereignty is the only assur- 
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ance of permanency in the enjoyment of 
our heritage. We do not question the pa- 
triotism of one who has shed his blood in 
defense of his country. Why not give credit 
to him who lives for it? The highest order 
of patriotism is the intelligent and honest 
fulfillment of the obligations resting upon 
the citizen. Blessed is the man who with 
Lincoln can ask for his acts the considerate 
judgment of mankind and the blessing of 
Almighty God. Our government cannot 
long endure if the ballot isto a greatextent . 
purchased or purchasable. The political 
methods of any man are his true measure. 
Socially, professionally and commercially 
self-interest may serve as a check on his 
methods, but if the stake is sufficiently 
high, there will be no difference in methods. 

Politics, as the term is commonly used, 
must not be taught except as a danger 
signal. A young man toward whom the 
State has performed her duty will be in- 
telligent enough to form his own party 
affiliations, and to influence his party’s 
policies and methods. That is the leaven 
our nation needs. Shall we furnish it asa 
product of the schools? Is it right to send 
a boy to school at the age of six years and 
deny him for fifteen long years (no matter 
what his acquirements may be) the right to. 
vote, and allow emigrants, knowing noth- 
ing of our institutions (except that a vote 
has a commercial value), to cast a ballot be- 
fore residing with us six months ?—powers. 
of the dishonest politician made effective 
through corporation bosses? If we do our 
duty to the generation at school, may we 
not in a few: years have its aid in enacting 
and enforcing laws, which will require an 
educational standard so high that every 
vote cast shall absolutely be the voter’s own 
act and the expression of his will, regard- 
less of his color or station? Then, cor- 
porate organizations to which, we have 
given life for specific purposes, may no 
longer furnish the larger portion of the 
campaign funds, take charge of our legis- 
lation, or administer our laws—a robbery of 
the stockholders and a usurpation of the 
tights of the citizen. In the performance of 
our duties we need to give heed to the one 
law which after middle life we no longer 
take on faith but know it to be an eternal 
verity resting upon man in the aggregate 
as well as individually—‘‘ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.”’ 

Dr. J. H. Morgan, of Dickinson Col- 
lege: I have been greatly interested in 
this discussion and also somewhat 
amused. I was educated in a near-by 
state where we went to school seven 
hours a day, and in zero weather had to 
crowd around a stove in the middle of 
the room. Now when the children spend 
but five hours a day in the schoolroom, 
and all the school surroundings are so 
healthful and agreeable, I smile at the 
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howls about modern conditions. I think 
the modern difficulty is not so much 
over-pressure as the problem of so classi- 
fying a child that he need not be pushed 
along faster than he ought to go. These 
complaints about over-pressure are gen- 
erally made because some one or two 
pupils in a class can not keep up with 
their companions, and the demand is 
made that all shall go slower. We don’t 
adopt that method in other lines of life. 
The slow fall into their class and the 
bright go ahead. If we could properly 
adjust our classification most of this 
trouble would be obviated. I liked the 
opening paper and believe ia the correla- 
tion of the new with the old. The old 
subjects of study are the gist of the mat- 
ter, while the new make school life more 
enjoyable. The question has been asked 
on this floor, Where are the Clays and 
Websters produced by our modern sys- 
tems of education? It must be remem- 
bered that these men were educated be- 
fore our common school system was 
established, when the common people, 
having little education of their own, 
looked up to their educated leaders. Our 
schools are turning out as good men as 
ever lived in the past; but they have 
more strong men to compete with than in 
former days. Education has had a 
levelling influence, elevating the weak to 
the level of the strong. Nowadays a 
well-trained man finds hundreds of thou- 
sands of men equally well trained. As 
to domestic science, I would say that 
education is what best fits a man or 
woman for life in their sphere. I don’t 
belittle thought-power, but most girls 
need also 4 little knowledge of cooking 
and sewing, so that we may have in our 
wives not only well-trained brains, but 
well-trained hands. - 

Prof. Wm. Noetling: I think the chief 
cause of the complaint about over-pressure 
is poor teaching. If teachers would 
select from the text books the important 
subjects instead of trying to cram the 
whole thing, there would be no trouble. 
The difficulty in these days is not so 
much what is done as how it is done. As 
to manual training and domestic science, 
I believe that anything that exercises 
the mind strengthens it, and therefore 
these subjects are developers. 


STANDARD FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The discussion of the question, ‘‘ Are 
our Normal Schools up to the Standard 
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of the State?’’ was opened by J. D. 
Anderson, M. D., of Wilkinsburg, who 
read the following paper : 

At one time, almost within the memory 
of some in this hall, the minister of the 
gospel was, on account of his superior edu- 
cation, not only the spirituai but also the 
legal and the medical adviser of his par- 
ishioners and neighbors, and in many cases, 
prepared the youth of the neighborhood for 
college. As population increased the school 
teacher entered and relieved him of one of 
his duties; later the physician came and 
relieved him of another; still later the law- 
yer came on the scene and relieved not only 
the minister but everybody else, to the best 
of his ability. Asa relief agent the lawyer 
has ever been asuccess. At this time the 
farmer was his own carpenter, blacksmith 
and cobbler. Later, much that he had for- 
merly done in a very indifferent way was 
better done by those who had special pre- 
paration for special lines of work. The 
schools in the more e- places de- 
veloped from the mixed school in which the 
same teacher taught all sizes and ages, from 
the beginning A, B, C, class to the ad- 
vanced class in algebra, to the graded 
school with a special teacher for each grade. 
As the division of labor in these several 
fields increased, increased efficiency was the 
result. The doctor relieved more suffering 
and effected more cures than the minister 
had been abletodo. The lawyer put liti- 
gation on a more paying, and therefore more 
scientific basis. The carpenter built better 
houses and the cobbler made better shoes 
than the farmer had been able to do. 

The special teacher in the graded school 
came into closer touch with certain con- 
ditions of school life than the teacher of all 
conditions found possible. Until within 
the last few years the watchmaker made 
every part of the timepiece he sold. To- 
day a hundred men work on one watch, 
each making only a certain part, and all 
making better watches from year to year 
than were ever before made in this country. 
In the manufacturing world to-day, the 
finest products are not the result of the 
work of one man or one machine but of 
many, each of which, perhaps, does only a 
small part. In our educational world the 
man who was master of all the subjects to 
be studied and taught has disappeared, and 
in his stead has come forth an army of 
specialists, each doing a special line of edu- 
cational work, and doing it better than it 
has ever been done before because of the 
circumscribed field of labor and the mental 
taste for that line of thought. 

When I say ‘‘doing it better than was 
ever done before,’’ I am reminded of a re- 
mark made in this hall a few years ago by 
a prominent school superintendent. He 
said, ‘‘We made better spellers and better 
mathematicians forty years ago than we do 
now.’’ The fact is that we make better all- 
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round scholars of the masses to-day than 
has ever been done in the past history of 
the State. That superintendent can doubt- 
less point to a few boys and girls in each 
school, who, despite the clumsy text-books 
and the unscientific methods of presenta- 
tion, acquired a fair degree of proficiency in 
certain lines of study; but these few are not 
types of the whole. Reasoning on this 
same line that superintendent would doubt- 
less decide that the battle of Gettysburg 
was only a trifling affair, and cite as proof 
the fact that there were thousands of per- 
sons engaged who were not killed in the 
battle. It is wiser to look over the list of 
‘* killed and missing’’ in both cases. We 
educate the masses to a much higher aver- 
age today than has ever been reached in 
the past. That superintendent belongs to 
the class known as ‘pessimists’? which 
some writer describes as ‘‘one who of two 
evils chooses both.’’ Through the con- 
tinuation of this division of labor as applied 
to our educational affairs, we have our 
theological schools, our medical schools, 
our law schools and our normal schools; 
preparing our youth for each of the four 
chief professions—if teaching be a profes- 
sion. In addition to these we are rapidly 
developing other schools for special work 
along other lines. 

When the normal schools were first put in 
operation their scope was necessarily much 
broader than the demands of to-day require. 
Owing to the absence of public or other 
high schools in which a boy might continue 
the education commenced in the public 
school, he was obliged to leave his home 
and bear the expense of attending a school 
of a higher grade. As the requirements for 
admission to the normal school were flexi- 
ble enough to accommodate his case, and 
the diploma offered him on his graduation 
had an intrinsic value possessed by the 
diploma of no other school, he very wisely 
chose the normal school for his academic 
education, and at the same time was meta- 
morphosed into a professional teacher. 
Many after graduating from the normal 
school spent a few years in the teacher’s 
profession and thus ‘obtained the means by 
which they were able to equip themselves 
later for entering other professions. Many 
a successful man of to-day owes his success 
wholly or in part to the helping hand of the 
State normal school. We hear a great deal 
said about ‘‘the poor man’s college.’ If 
such claims should ever conflict and be 
brought to a vote of the people for their 
decision I shall gladly take the stump on 
behalf of the normal schools. They have 
done ‘‘a power of good’’ for hundreds of 
young men who received their start in life 
through the State Normal School. We 
honor them for what they have done and can 
trust them to meet whatever demands the 
state shall see proper to make of them in 
the future. 

Had ‘‘ Old Father Time’’ delayed his on- 
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ward march and not brought about changed 
conditions, the State would not find it 
necessary to make new demands. It seems 
that the State has so increased her educa- 
tional facilities within the last few years 
that a standard of admission to a State 
Normal School can be made and adhered to, 
if not now, in the very near future. When 
the first normal school was organized there 
were in the western part of the State not 
more than two public high schools where 
an academic training was within reach of 
the boy who had passed through the public 
school and wished to continue his educa- 
tion. While I have not looked up the exact 
dates, I am inclined to believe that only one 
such public high school was in operation 
west of the Alleghany mountains. There 
was therefore an absolute necessity tor a 
low standard of admission to these schools 
if they were to be brought within reach of 
the masses of those boys and girls for whose 
benefit they were created. The conditions 
of that day are not the conditions of to day. 
Every city in the western part of the State 
now supports a public high school. Every 
large borough, very many of the smaller 
boroughs and many of the more populous 
townships have public high schools with a 
two- to four-years’ course of study in the 
higher branches. In many cases two or 
more districts unite for high school pur- 
poses and establish a Union High School, 
the support of which comes from the dis- 
tricts on a basis previously agreed upon. 
The graduates of many of these high schools 
are well prepared to meet the requirements 
for admission to our colleges. When the 
academic work done by the normal school is 
now being done in so many public high 
schools, it would seem that the time is at 
hand to make such changes in the plan and 
scope of our normal schools as the changed 
conditions warrant and will ere long de- 
mand if these schools are to continue to 
command the respect and confidence of the 
public. When the facilities for obtaining 
an academic education were ‘‘few and far 
between,’’ such work was forced on the 
normal schools; in short, the normal school 
did all grades of work, from the primary 
class in the public school to the senior, or 
graduating class in the normal. As educa- 
tional facilities increased, other educational 
institutions increased their requirements 
foradmission. Standards of admission were 
slowly raised and their courses of study 
were made more complete. 

It seems that the time is now ripe for an 
effort to raise the standard for admission to 
the normal school by gradually eliminating 
the early part of the academic work from 
the first part of the course and adding more 
that is strictly professional to the latter 
part. This elimination should be done as 
rapidly as possible without danger to the 
schools and without hardship to those who 
must for a time obtain their academic edu- 
cation in these schools. This process of 
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elimination should continue until our nor- 
mal schools gradually reach their places as 
purely professional schools, standing on a 
plane with the other professional schools of 
law, medicine and theology. Establish a 
standard of admission, and refuse to grad- 
uate all who have not spent the required 
time, regardless of proficiency. The State 
demands that the system of wholesaling a 
graduating class, some, perhaps many, of 
whom are unfit to graduate, should either 
be entirely stopped or be done with a more 
due regard for the proprieties. 

As to the matter of admission to a normal 
school, a word or two may be necessary to 
avoid any misunderstanding of the position 
held. The Massachusetts State Board of 
Education some years ago required gradua- 
tion from a high school as a condition of 
admission to a State normal school. One 
of her prominent school men makes the fol- 
lowing pertinent remark: ‘‘ The standard of 
graduation of every high school should, 
however, be inspected before being placed 
upon the list of approved high schools 
whose graduates may enter the State normal 
school, for we must yet reckon with school 
committees, who are not in the matter of 
graduation always free from the influence 
of local or domestic politics. After admis- 
sion, the normal school student should be 
required not only to re-examine elementary 
and secondary school subjects, with a view 
to teaching them, but also to push his at- 
tainments in them much farther than it was 
possible for him to do before with reference 
to the difficult points in subject-matter and 
its underlying philosophy. In other words, 
their study of school-subjects should now 
be rigorously scientific, for which their ma- 
turity and preparatory training will be 
adequate.”’ Graduates of medical colleges, 
having spent three or four years in prepara- 
tion for their life-work, come out of school 
vastly better equipped for the practice of 
medicine than the young man who has re- 
ceived an academic but not a professional 
training. The same is true also of the 
—— of theological and law schools. 

raduates of State normal schools should 
be vastly superior in their preparation for 
teaching to the graduates of any other in- 
stitution which does only academic work. 
The results shown should be the only argu- 
ment needed against any who would urge 
objection against giving them a very liberal 
support. 

If a special school has any merit, it must 
be shown in the skill of its graduates to do 
the thing specialized. If aschool asks sup- 
port on the claim that it makes better teach- 
ers than other schools not special, it must 
prove its claim or lose the confidence of the 
public. If our normal schools are to retain 
the same measure of public confidence in 
the future that they have enjoyed in the 
past, they must turn out better equipped 
teachers for our schools. Not simply b 
giving a better academic education, whic 
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is demanded by the constantly increasing 
demand for teachers in our public high 
schools, but a much better per 
training. A training that will not only 
enable a graduate to know what to teach, 
but will give him a scientific knowledge of 
how toteach. A training that will attract 
only those and all of those who expect to 
become teachers in our public schools. A 
training the result of which, as shown in 
the school-room, will demonstrate beyond 
doubt the superiority of the normal school 
as a teacher’s school, and create a demand 
that will result in compelling all who wish 
to become teachers to qualify themselves by 
a course of professional training. A train- 
ing that is as indispensable to the success- 
ful teacher as a course in medicine is to the 
successful physician. It may be this is too 
much to demand in the near future, but 
these public high schools are pushing re- 
quirements higher and higher each year. 
If the graduates of our public high schools, 
after a four year’s course in the higher 
branches, are to be gotten into our normal 
schools, to prepare themselves for teachers. 
the latter must increase their ‘‘list of 
attractions.”’ 

In the western part of the State the 
normal school graduate is being slowly 
pushed aside to make way for his brother, 
the college graduate. The latter may be no 
better equipped than tke former, but he is 
gradually getting the choicest positions. 
He is somehow convincing school boards 
that he is a better man, and in doing this 
he shows at least one point of superiority. 
He claims that his general education is 
superior to that of his brother from the 
normal, while his professional training is 
equally good, for neither of them hasany that 
counts for much in his favor. One of these 
college graduates who has no normal train- 
ing, and holds a position in the western 
part of the State, said to me a few days ago, 
‘*I’d like to take a thorough course in peda- 
gogy and learn the science of teaching from 
the ground up.’’ Asked why he did not 
take a course in some of our normal schools, 
he replied, ‘‘Our normal schools are only 
academies, and some of them very weak 
ones. As they graduate everybody who 
stays the full time, it is no honor to hold 
one of their diplomas, and it is certainly 
very far from being a proof of proficiency in 
even the common branches.’’ I give the 
opinion of this man without comment, 
further than to add that he is a prominent 
educator in the western part of the State, is 
a college and university man, and a close 
student. This sentiment has been steadily 
growing in our part of the State during the 
past few years. If it be well founded it 
augurs ill for the future success of the 
normal schools in that part of the State. 
Let this sentiment spread without any 
efforts to counteract it, and the tide will 
turn toward our colleges and away from our 
normal schools. If the college-trained men 
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and women are given the preference in the 
matter of good positions over the normal 
graduate, those who aspire to the teachers’ 
profession will choose those schools whose 
graduates are given the highest financial 
rating. 

Another criticism which I have just read 
charges that the principals and teachers of 
the normal schools fail to sift their students 
in order to retain only those possessing the 
aptitudes for teaching. In such cases the 
downright frankness and open-hearted sin- 
cerity on the part of the normal school 
authorities is well-nigh criminal: certain] 
it works unspeakable injury to the chil- 
dren. It is probable that the anxiety to 
secure a large enrollment of students, 
coupled with the absence of any standard 
for admission, has made quantity and not 
quality the goal of success. Be the cause, 
however, what it may, there is some foun- 
dation for this criticism. If the state sup- 
ports a system of special schools to do a 
special work, it is not unreasonable to de- 
mand that these schools shall surpass, in 
the quality of the work done, those schools 
that make no claim to specializing, and 
that the graduate of the special school 
should rank higher in the work for which 
he had made special preparation than his 
fellow graduate of the school which did 
only a general work along general lines. I 
hope to see the time when a diploma from a 
normal school shall mean beyond all ques- 
tion that the holder of it has not only a 
broad academic or college education, but 
that he has also a thorough professional 
training in the science and art of teaching; 
not from text-books written by theorists 
who wrote text-books because they were 
failures as teachers and must break in 
somewhere, but from cultured, broadminded 
men and women who, seeing farther and 
deeper into nature and life, can cause their 
fellows to see what they have seen, to feel 
what they have felt and to do what they 
have done. 

As to the question ‘‘Are the Normal 
Schools up to the Standard Required by the 
State?’’ answers would differ as given from 
different parts of the State. In those parts 
of the State which are not thickly settled, 
where the railroad and the trolley-car have 
not brought distant points closer together 
than they were years ago, and where the 
school facilities are pe gr and inadequate 
to meet the demands of the aspiring boy 
who wishes to continue his education be- 

ond the public school, the normal school 
is fully up to the standard required by the 
State for that part of the State. Any in- 
crease by way of a standard of admission 
would prove a hardship to the boy who 
must depend on them for his academic 
education. In the most thickly settled 
parts of the State where the facilities are 
ample for a boy to acquire his academic 
education in the public high schools with- 
out extra cost to his parents for tuition or 
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boarding, the standard demanded is much 
higher than in some less-faored localities, 
and here we believe the standard demanded 
by the State has not been met. It is true 
the normal schools in this section have not 
retrograded; they may even have advanced, 
perhaps; but they have not kept pace with 
the advance in the system of public schools 
from which the majority of their students 
are drawn. Notwithstanding all the valu- 
able services they have rendered the State, 
they have not done all the good they could 
and should have done. Very seldom have 
they originated or been chiefly instrumental 
in carrying out important movements in 
education. With but few exceptions have 
any of their instructors written books of 
special merit for either teacher or pupil. 
Our greatest educational movements and 
our epoch-making books have come from 
outside the normal schools. The State de- 
mands that these schools be the leaders in 
every ‘‘good word and work’’ education- 
ally. If this leadership is lacking through 
some educational sin of the State, either of 
omission or commission, the State has a 
right to a knowledge of the facts that a 
remedy may be applied. The representa- 
tives of the people have of late years shown 
a disposition to deal liberally with any 
movement which has for its object the bene- 
fit of our public schools, and they should 
have the fullest facts in regard to any de- 
fects with the best remedy proposed. 

It is claimed, and I believe with consider- 
able degree of truth, that some, if not many, 
of the instructors in our normal schools are 
insufficiently equipped for the work they 
undertake to perform; lacking in the 
scholastic attainments necessary and in the 
skill in imparting instruction which should 
be indispensable in an instructor in a nor- 
mal school. If this be true, and this class 
be employed through political or other 
favoritism, the State demands the facts in 
the case that such abuse of the children’s 
interests shall be stopped. If this condition 
is caused by the fact that the compensation 
is not sufficient to attract the services of our 
most skillful educators, let it be known. 
No man nor woman who has not a ripe 
scholarship, strongly re-inforced by a suc- 
cessful experience in schoolwork, who has 
not an intimate knowledge of child-life, 
gained by daily and hourly contact with it 
in the schoolroom, noting its varying con- 
ditious, is qualified to be a teacher of teach- 
ers. A teacher who can put only the text- 
book but none of himself into his teaching 
should ‘‘tarry at Jericho’’ until he gets 
something of his own to put into his work. 
A demonstrator of anatomy who has only 
that knowledge of his subject which he 
gained from the text-book and a teacher in 
a normal school whose only knowledge of 
his work comes from the same source have 
many points in common. The former 
would not be permitted to attempt to teach 
in any reputable medical college and the 
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latter should not be permitted to ‘turn 
himself loose’’ in a normal school. 

The academic education in the normal 
school is not so much, if at all, superior, to 
‘tthe four years’ course in the public high 
school, as to justify the increased cost in 
attending the normal school while an 
academic education is offered without cost 
at the home high school. The professional 
training offered by the normal school is not 
sufficiently broad and exhaustive to justify 
the time and expense required to take that 
course alone. To meet the demands of the 
State with her present and increasing edu- 
cational facilities, one or more of the nor- 
mal schools in the most populous sections 
should commence at once to eliminate much 
of the academic work and specialize along 
purely professional lines of work. This 
school, or these schools could command the 
attention of the graduates of our many pub- 
lic and other high schools, a class of stu- 
dents that is growing larger and larger 
each year, and for which very scanty pro- 
vision has as yet been made. 

In short, grade our normal schools some- 
what on the plan of our graded public 
schools. At present they are operating on 
the plan of the mixed or rural, one-room 
school. Each has now the same low stand- 
ard, or rather lack of standard of admis- 
sion; each the same course of study. A 
graduate from one is a graduate from all. 
Teachers desiring a more thorough profes- 
sional training than is given by any one of 
these schools must go to some other insti- 
tution. The State demands one or more of 
these schools be made of much higher 
grade, to meet the demands of those stu- 
dents who are prepared for a more advanced 
course. Other normals may raise their 
standard as the demands of the State may 
require from time to time. It is probable 
that in some parts of the State the present 
grade of the normal school will prove suffi- 
ciently advanced for several years to come, 
but it does not follow that therefore the 
present standard is high enough for all 
parts of the State any more than that John 
who is six feet two must wear the same size 
of clothes his slow-growing brother of four 
feet six wears, because they are both mem- 
bers of the same family. The needs of the 
different parts of the State are as various as 
the needs of the several members of ‘the 
same family. The normal school must note 
the different conditions and provide for 
them. They were organized to serve the 
State, and have until recently kept pace 
with its demands. It may be they are now 
only taking a short rest in preparation for 
a rush down the ‘‘ home-stretch.’’ 


The discussion of this paper was opened 
by Dr. J. R. Flickinger, Principal of the 
Central State Normal School, Lock 
Haven, who read the following paper: 

I greatly appreciate the honor of being on 
your programme. I congratulate you on 
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the growing interest in that which may be 
called the educational side of your work. 
In years past the chief duty of the school 
director appeared to be that of a brake on . 
the educational wheel. He was usually 
elected for the two-fold purpose of keeping 
down the school tax, and for the purpose of 
helping his friends to school positions. The 
standard, however, by which he was gener- 
ally measured, and the best appreciated by 
his constituents was the first named—to re- 
sist all progressive educational movements 
that necessitated increased taxation. That 
day has passed, and let us all be thankful. 
This organization stands for progress first 
and economy afterwards. Do not underrate 
your influence in both directions. Make 
yourselves positive factors at home, and in- 
telligent and judicial representatives in this 
State Association. We who teach, and you 
who administer, have common interests and 
common duties. Let us have the same point 
of view, the highest in the land, and that is 
that our children-shall have the best educa- 
tional advantages possible. Our form of 
government demands it, and our Christian 
civilization makes it obligatory. That man 
is a poltroon who opposes the education of 
the masses, of the rich and poor. We have 
the means at hand, money and method. 
The common schools stand for the latter. 
Let us make them better every year. 

Our system of education is not ideal in 
any particular, but are our own lives ideal ? 
The people are the source of all power, and 
they are prone to stagnate when asked to 
consider abstract questions of ethics or edu- 
cation. We cannot stimulate them to ac- 
tion. The system is not ideal because of 
its complexity. There is an overlapping of 
educational effort. The high school is en- 
croaching from below upon the work of the 
college, and the university is absorbing it 
from above. No wonder the small colleges 
of our State and of other States are becom- 
ing alarmed. Technical schools are spring- 
ing up everywhere to meet the industrial 
demands of the age, and they, too, have an 
academic side, even though they are in a 
large measure professional institutions. 

We need not enlarge upon this theme. 
Enough has been said to show more or less 
lack of articulation. Let us admit that we 
have many unsolved problems. Neither 
should we be chagrined nor pessimistic. 
When the public schools were inaugurated 
in spite of malicious and hostile opposition 
in 1834, it was the era of church schools, 
tace schools, and denominational colleges. 
Each and ali had different aims. The im- 
pulse for free schools had the backing of a 
small but intelligent minority. Political 
partisanship ran high, and perforce every 
innovation became a foot-ball for the dema- 
gogue. I confess that when I look back to 
that glorious struggle, I cannot yet under- 
stand how the measure was ever passed, let 
alone the fact that it possessed so many 
good features. The spirit of contention con- 
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tinued, and the same bitterness appeared 
when the office of county superintendent 
was created, in 1854, and again in 1857, 
. when an act was passed ‘‘ to provide for the 
due training of teachers for the common 
schools of the State.’’ This was the act 
creating normal schools. 

I might say right here in answer to the 
criticism in the previous paper that the 
high schools are the ‘‘people’s colleges ”’ 
and so they need college graduates as teach- 
ers. So, too, many cities have their own 
normal and training schools. We prepare 
teachers largely for the rural schools, and 
so the standard need not besohigh. We 
Pennsylvanians are a stubborn people. It 
took twenty-five years for the idea to fight 
its way to the front, that some form of effi- 
cient professional training of teachers was 
necessary. From that day to this, a period 
of forty-four years, the normal schools have 
gone on with their legitimate work, have 
educated partially or wholly, at the least 
calculation, 150,000 teachers. Much of the 
work has been crude, and all of it below the 
standard hoped for by its strongest sup- 
porters and warmest partisans, but I submit 
to you the question, can you find in the 
educational annals of this great common- 
wealth, even when you combine all other 
agencies, as potent a force as that of the 
normal schools? Cogent reasons for this 
statement can be found on every hand. 
First, and foremost, the act organized the 
scattered forces who believed that the 
teacher was the centre and soul of any sys- 


tem of education, and that the standard of. 


education could never rise higher than the 
qualifications of the teacher. Ever since 
that memorable epoch the normal schools 
have directed the professional training of 
teachers, so that now there is hardly a col- 
lege or university in the State that does not 
have either a normal department or chair 
of pedagogy. There were eight normal 
schools in the United States before the first 
one was organized in Pennsylvania. To- 
ped there are about 170 State normal schools 
alone. 

Massachusetts, in 1839-40, established the 
first normal schools in the United States. They 
were located at Lexington, Barre and Bridge- 
water, and were an outgrowth of the interest in 
popular education, and especially of interest in 
schools for preparing common school teachers. 
This interest had been increasing for years, but 
more particularly after 1820, when German in- 
fluence began to be felt on education. The 
academic branches of the district schools were 
made the official course of study, to which was 
added the science and art of teaching. To meet 
the latter requirement, model schools were at- 
tached to each. Ina short time these schools 
so commended themselves to the State that they 
were incorporated into the state system of pub- 
lic instruction, and henceforth maintained by 
the State. Pennsylvania and other States fol- 
lowed the Massachusetts plan, but with varia- 
tions to meet local conditions, so that to-day 
there is more or less diversity of type. 
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The foregoing is a brief summary of their de- 
velopment in the United States, and is given in 
order to prepare the way for the subject in 
hand, ‘‘Are our Normal Schools up to the 
Stafidard in the State?’’” Through the courtesy 
of the author of the paper just read, I received 
a week ago the five main points to be discussed. 
In his letter he stated he would refer to ‘‘ con- 
ditions as he saw them in the western part of 
the State.” That statement makes mea trifle 
nervous as to my fitness to meet his objections, 
because my work has chiefly been with the 
eastern and middle sections. However, as the 
system is a unit, what is true in the west should 
be true everywhere. The following were the 
points to be covered: 

1. The wholesale graduating of entire classes. 

2. The lack of proper preparation on the part 
of normal school faculties. 

3. A higher standard of admission, and a 
recognition of the academic work done by high 
schools. 

4. More professional work. 

5. To make them purely professional schools, 
and only admit such as ‘“‘intend to become, and 
remain, teachers in our public schools.”’ 

Before taking up, seriatim, the suggestions 
named, I would have you note the indefinite- 
ness of the subject. It implies a standard with- 
out defining it. After years of study I am still 
far from being able to give any fixed standard. 
My ideals change from yearto year. If we had 
the Chinese immobility of character and less 
complexity in our institutional life, it would be 
easy to make a standard that would do for all 
time. But is this mobility an evidence of weak- 
ness or strength? Let us say there is no stand- 
ard of comparison, and *‘ make it a go as-you- 
please.’’ This will give us all a chance, and if 
we cannot settle anything else, we can agree to 
differ. Indeed there is some stimulation in 
that very thought. Seriously, however, there 
is some ground, may be, for every one of the 
charges made. All school faculties have to 
deal with human naturé as it is, and in conse- 
quence we are too often controlled by our emo- 
tions rather than by our judgment. 

I doubt not but that there are directors here 
present that could cite cases in their own cities 
or boroughs, where, occasionally, graduating 
classes are larger than they should be, yea, 
larger than the best judgment of teachers and 
boards of education sanctioned. But do we at 
once condemn the high-school method of grad- 
uation, or the college either, for that matter? 
But admitting occasional lapses of judgment, 
and a letting down of bars, has it ever occurred 
to our critics that of all schools in this State, 
we are the only class that cannot graduate its 
own pupils. The law of the State has placed 
this power in the hands of a board of nine 
examiners, appointed by the state superintend- 
ent, made up differently for each school, and 
consisting of a representative from the school 
department, a normal school principal, and 
seven city and county superintendents. Could 
you wish for greater precautions against the 
evil complained of? 

Now as to the second point, viz., the lack of 
proper preparation on the part of normal 
school faculties. Just here, I think my critic 
has made too broad an induction from very few 
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observed cases. It cannot be true to the extent 
that it would warrant so sweeping a change. 
Indeed, I trust, I may be pardoned, if I char- 
acterize the criticism as trivial. What should 
be the standard of qualifications for a teacher 
either in a normal school or college? Who is 
to be the judge? He surely would not imply 
that simply because one has a diploma from a 
college or university, he is prepared to teach 
teachers. 

Many college-bred men are natural teachers, 
just as are many others who have never been 
inside of a college. Then, too, one may have 
the knowledge of a specialist and be a poor 
teacher. Each of us can doubtless name a 
strong teacher of the common branches, who 
is neither a great scholar nor a professional 
pedagogist. Why isthistrue? ‘The answer is 
simple. Such natural teachers have a profound 
knowledge of human nature, acquired in na- 
ture’s school, the school of experience. They 
are psychologists, hence pedagogists without 
knowing it. They may not have the profes- 
sional nomenclature, but they have a subtle 
insight into every emotion and impulse of the 
human soul. I believe the faculties of our nor- 
mal schools have many such men and women. 
But you say they should have college and 
university training, because few persons become 
sufficiently educated without such training. 
For the sake of the argument let us admit this 
point. What are the facts? Time will not 
permit an exhaustive examination of this phase 
of the question, but I feel certain of the verdict. 
All of the schools aim to have cultured teach- 
ers. It may be in bad taste to cite, by way of 
illustration, my own faculty, but I know most 
about it, and I ask your pardon if I use it asa 
type. Of the twelve teachers doing academic 
work, ten of them are graduates of the follow- 
ing colleges, Harvard, Princeton, Wellesley, 
Dickinson, Bucknell, and Franklin and Mar- 
shall. Three of the ten have studied abroad, 
and four have done graduate work at the Uni- 
versities of Chicago, Pennsylvania, Cornell and 
Harvard. All have had wide experience as 
teachers, one having been ateacher in London. 

The professional work is chiefly in the hands 
of three teachers. One of these took his doctor’s 
degree at Yale, and in addition studied a year 
in Berlin, and for a period of seven years there- 
after held the chair of pedagogy in a city train- 
ing school. The other is a graduate of Prince- 
ton and a graduate student for two years in the 
University of Pennsylvania. While the third 
is a graduate kindergartner. I repeat again 
that it is humiliating to refer to facts that should 
be patent to all, because it would appear as if a 
defense of the system was necessary. No one 
who will take the trouble to examine for him- 
self the various normal’ school faculties will 
venture to impugn their present or past educa- 
tion and culture. Dr. Wickersham, Dr. Waller 
and Dr. Schaeffer, splendid scholars, great edu- 
cational organizers and leaders, were respec- 
tively called to the superintendency from three 
different normal schools. The present principal 
of one of our most famous normal schools was 
three years ago President of the National Edu- 
cational Association, a position which Pres. 
Eliot of Harvard was proud to fill last year in 
Boston. Dr. Brooks, city superintendent of 
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Philadelphia, was a former normal school prin- 
cipal. The list is long, and time will not per- 
mit us to enlarge further on this point. 

The third point raised, that there should be @ 
higher standard of admission and a recognitiom 
of the work done by the high schools, will need 
a few words. We all admit that if now feasible- 
it would be wise to raise the standard. But the 
objection is plain to all. What would become 
of our country boys and girls who have no high. 
school advantages? 

As to a further recognition of the work done 
by our high schools, I can hardly see how we 
could do more. They are now admitted to the 
senior class in September of each year by pass- 
ing the state board examinations the previous 
Of course there are high schools and 
high schools, and until some one in authority 
defines just what a high school is, we cannot be 
expected to allow the same privileges to all. 
There are a number of splendid high schools in 
this State, whose graduates are cordially wel- 
comed by all of the normal schools. Of course 
as the work of the high school becomes more 
clearly defined, the normal schools stand ready 
to articulate the work still more closely than 
now, and we trust that day is not far distant. 

I agree with the criticism that we should do 
more professional work, but I am not ready to 
say that the schools should be purely profes- 
sional. There is a pedagogical value in doing 
some academic work, but I will not pause to 
consider it now. 

To only admit such as intend ‘‘ tobecome and 
remain teachers ’’ would be impossible. First, 
it would lead to dishonesty, and in the next 
place it would practically disbar the 22,000 wo- 
men teachers of our State. Unless you gentle- 
men, who are school directors, permit married 
women to teach, you would certainly not ask 
the normal schools to compel the young women 
to sign a spinster pledge before allowing them 
to enter. Further comment is unnecessary. 

Now, in conclusion: I have greatly enjoyed 
the privilege of discussing this question with 
you, and if we now understand better the prob- 
lem, I shall bope that good may result. The 
normal schools are not standing still ; they are 
better this year than last; they have a wider 
patronage and higher standards. Only two 
years ago an additional year was added to the 
course. The professional work is in line with 
the best in the United States. Better things are 
being planned. Our country schools, which of 
all schools must rely most wholly upon the in- 
spiration of normal-trained teachers, are im- 
proving every year. Directors are recognizing 
this fact, and we are constantly appealed to for 
graduate teachers. No normal school in this 
State could supply the demand made upon it 
last fall for teachers. Everywhere the people 
are enthusiastic supporters of these schools. At 
no time in their history has the outlook been so 
bright. We invite your co-operation and gen- 
erous criticism. We promise you our fealty to 
all and every agency that looks toward the ed- 
ucational betterment of our people. 


TENURE OF OFFICE OF TEACHERS. 
Wm. F. Darby, Esq., of Steelton, 
opened the discussion of the above ques- 
tion. He said that in the consideration 
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of this question we are met by the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is meant by ‘tenure of 
office?’’’ The word tenure is generally 
understood to mean duration of time; 
but in a different, more exact and tech- 
nical sense the word tenure means not so 
much time as the thing held, the fact of 
possession, and the means by which it is 
held. However artificial this latter defi- 
nition may seem to us, the consideration 
of the question from this standpoint 
would be profitable. The phase ‘‘ tenure 
of office of teachers’? would mean the 
mature of the teacher’s position, the 
means by which it is gotten and held. 
We would thus be led to think of the 
reports that we have read of reckless and 
venal persons who have held the position 
of teacher, having received it as the re- 
ward of services promised or already 
rendered. Nothing more vitally inju- 
rious to the schcol system can well be 
imagined than the abuse of power by 
those who us2 the appointing power as a 
political asset. If I knew that the gen- 
tleman who made the programme had 
had this definition of the word tenure in 
mind, I should be glad to discuss the 
subject from that point of view; but I 
shall take the more popular idea of the 
word and suppose the word tenure to 
mean duration of time. 

If the old joke that office-holders and 
teachers never resign and seldom die 
‘were true, there would be no difficulty in 
determining the tenure of office of teach- 
ers by a reference to the mortality tables; 
but as the joker’s remark can not be 
taken seriously, it is impossible to lay 
down any hard and fast rules for the 
term of employment of the teachers. 
‘The matter of the original employment 
of ateacher is so closely related to his 
continuance in office that the conditions 
that determine the one largely determine 
the other, and they may profitably be 
discussed together. To be employed, 
teachers must be mentally capable, have 
sufficient knowledge, lead clean lives, 
fear God. And after being employed 
they must show adaptability to their 
work and zeal in its performance. But 
after all this is said there remains one 
essential, and that is the matter of the 
personal equation, the individual him- 
self. I have seen so many instances of 
theoretically capable men and women 
who were willing and tried to do their 
work who both disappointed themselves 
and others, because they failed to reach 
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the human side of their pupils. The 
final test of the length of time the teacher 
should be employed is the individual 
himself. As for me, I can forgive much 
ignorance of modern methods and ped- 
agogy if there is in the teacher’s heart 
the love of the work and the pupil. It 
is desirable that teachers get technical 
training. Those teachers who receive 
normal, college or university training 
have superior advantages over their fel- 
lows; but they must love the work for 
its own sake or I wouldn’t give much for 
their special training. 

It is desirable that there be an appli- 
cation of civil service principles to the 
employment of teachers. No class of 
persons have so great a respousibility 
with so poor a return as teachers, and 
something along this line should be done 
for their protection. The employment 
of adequate salaries has already been re- 
ferred to and need not be further dis- 
cussed. That district in Pennsylvania 
which has amorg its teachers those who 
are able physically and mentally to do 
their work, who have their hearts in 
what they do, and whose aim is not so 
much money as the good they can do, 
that district is fortunate indeed if it can 
retain such teachers indefinitely. 

In the absence of Benj. Kuydendall, 
Jr., of Towanda, who had been assigned 
the duty of opening the discussion, 
Horace Seamans, of La Plume, Lacka- 
wanna county, who was second on the 
programme, read the following paper : 

That part of northeastern Pennsylvania 
where I reside was settled by people from 
Rhode Island and Connecticut over one 
hundred yearsago. Someof this stock was 
Puritan, and some of their descendants are 
still with us. Perhaps a little too strict on 
religion, as it is related of a good deacon 
that he had his barrel of cider taken out and 
whipped for working on Sunday. That 
seems to be carrying religion a little too far, 
but I cannot say. 

The first school house built in the vicinity 
where I live was a frame structure 14x16 
feet, with a door in one end and a huge fire- 
place in theother. Wide slabs were pinned 
to the walls on two sides of the room for 
desks, and seats were made of slabs with 
holes bored through and legs inserted; the 
scholars faced the two walls of the building 
when studying. The teacher had a rude 
affair in the middle of the room called a 
desk. About 1816 this building was en- 
larged by the addition of 16 feet more in 
length; another fire-place was built on the 
opposite end, and the entrance placed at the 
side. The building was now used for re- 
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ligious service on Sunday. But there 
proved to be too much fire-place, and ina 
few years the building was burned. Thus 
about 1823 a building of more modern style 
was erected, with real desks and seats with 
backs. At this house some twenty-five 
years later I attended school in the summer 
time only, as it was one and a half miles’ 
walk for me. 

Well do I remember my first teacher, 
Mary Ann Kennedy. I suppose she let the 
little ones do about as they pleased. How- 
ever that may be, we all loved her. The 
next year came Palona Scott. Palona was 
left-handed and swift in her punishments. 
She had few rules, but they were lived up 
to strictly or there was some left-handed 
war. Palona taught three months summer 
school. A man taught the three or four 
months winter school, as there were many 
big, unruly boys. But notwithstanding the 
many left-handed slaps we got from Palona, 
I well remember with what joy we younger 
children received the news that the old 
teacher was coming back again. And I 
fully believe that this teacher’s second term 
was more successful than her first. There- 
fore, hire teachers for several terms if all 
goes well. And don’t be too niggardly with 
the pay. 

It is related of a man in our part of the 
State that he went out to view a large wheat 
field that was about ready for the sickle. A 
neighbor wishing to see him on business, 
found him just at dusk with a big club, run- 
ning up and down along a fence that bor- 
dered one side of this field as if he was after 
some large animal he wanted to destroy. 
The neighbor said, ‘‘ What isit?’”’ ‘‘ Why, 
I saw an ant with a kernel of my wheat in 
his mouth carrying it off, and I think he 
has taken some before, but it is getting so 
dark, and I am so tired, that I guess I will 
have to give it up. I wanted to kill him.’’ 
If that man were a school director it is not 
likely that he would vote to raise the wages 
of the best teacher on earth fifty cents for 
the purpose of having her teach a second 
term. The best of teachers are sometimes 
misunderstood. It is not always best that 
we as directors should think we know all 
about it, when sometimes we don’t. In 
such a case we might be as greatly mis- 
taken as a deaf man I once heard of. He 
was very sensitive in regard to his defective 
hearing, and when he met strangers would 
often imagine what they were saying, and 
give answers accordingly. He lived and 
owned land near where there were many 
mills. On his land, where a road came into 
the main thoroughfare, stood a pine tree. 
One day he took his axe to cut this tree, 
and as he walked to it he soliquized thus: 
‘* Now, I am going to cut and sell this tree, 
and some one may come along and want to 
buy it. He will probably say, ‘Good morn- 
ing!’ Iwill answer, ‘Good morning !’ 
Next he will probably ask, ‘ What are you 
doing there?’ I will say, ‘Cutting a mill 
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shaft.’ Next he will ask, ‘How long will 
it be?’ Iwill say, ‘Up to yonder knot- 
hole.’ His next question will be, ‘How 


much do you ask for it?’ I will say, ‘Two 
dollars.’ Then he will say, ‘I won’t give 
it,’ and I will say, ‘ Never mind, some one 
else will.’ ”’ 

He began cutting into the side of the 
tree, and a man approached rapidly on 
horseback. Seeing the two roads, he stopped 
to make inquiries. He said, ‘‘Good morn- 
ing!’’ and the deaf man answered, ‘‘ Good 
morning !’? Next he asked, ‘‘ Which of 
these roads doI take to town?” ‘A mill 
shaft.’”’ ‘‘ Which of these roads do I take 
to town?’ ‘*Up to yonder knot-hole.’”’ 
‘* Will you tell me which road to town, sir?’’ 
‘‘Two dollars.’’ ‘‘Confound you, I havea 
notion to get off my horse and whip you !’’ 
‘* Well, never mind, if you don’t some one 
else will.’’ 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The Chairman at this point named the 
following committees : 


Nominations—Isaac P. Garrett, Delaware 
Co.; J. D. Anderson, Allegheny Co.; Cyrus 
H. Kaley, Montgomery Co.; J. A. Mc- 
Laughrey, Mercer Co.; W. W. Sullivan, 
Chester Co. 

Resolutions—J. Milton Lutz, Delaware 
Co.; Dr. F. R. Stotler, Wilkinsburg; E. H. 
Bair, Westmoreland Co.; G. E. Hamm, 
Berks Co.; Wm. Thornton, Columbia Co. 

Necrology—Robert IL, Myers, Dauphin 
Co.; Mrs. Ada Martin, Mercer Co.; Geo. A. 
Laub, Columbia Co. 


The convention then adjourned for the 
afternoon. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 








‘THE programme of the evening was 

opened with music by the Harrisburg 
High School Double Quartette which 
rendered two pleasing numbers. Solos 
were sung by Mr. James Gibbs and Miss 
Violet Moyer which were listened to with 
pleasure by the convention. Prof. W. E. 
Rose, who has charge of the music in the 
Harrisburg schools, is to be congratu- 
lated on the results he obtains. 

On motion of E. S. Hassler, a vote of 
thanks was tendered to the singers of the 
evening, the very hearty ‘‘ Aye’’ when 
the vote was taken giving evidence of 
the pleasure enjoyed. 

Dr. Lightner Witmer, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, was then introduced 
and delivered the following lecture on the 
CAUSES AND CURE OF BACKWARDNESS 

IN SCHOOL, CHILDREN. 


In 1797 a boy about twelve years old was 
found wandering like a beast in a forest of 
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southern France. No one knew whence he 
came. He sometimes walked upright and 
sometimes on all fours. He selected his 
food by the sense of smell. He grew im- 
patient when clothes were put on his back, 
and tore them off. He was taken to Paris 
and aroused great interest there. Paris was 
- just then dominated by philosophers who 
were seeking natural methods of education. 
Was this boy a natural boy, was the ques- 
tion they asked. If so, he would furnish 
important information concerning the 
natural man. Or was he simply a poor 
idiot? If he was an idiot they said he could 
not be trained. One man in Paris, Etard, 
thought he could be trained. He had had 
some experience in training the deaf, and 
took charge of the boy. He proved that the 
boy was an idiot, oon: yet could be trained. 

Not until 1842 did a man address himself 
to the training of idiots. He undertook 
the training of fourteen, and later wrote a 
book on the training of idiot children. In 
consequence in 1848 Horace Mann succeeded 
in gern in Massachusetts a school 
for feebleminded children. In 1850 New 
York, and in 1851 Pennsylvania, followed 
her example. In 1892 there were seventeen 
such institutions in the United States, con- 
taining six thousand inmates. By the 
census of 1890 there are two persons in every 
thousand who are feeble-minded, and 
ninety-four per cent. of these are uncared 
for in schools. 

Seguin showed that idiot children are 
not a class apart from other children, but 
cases of arrested development, and he laid 
down a plan for their physiological develop- 
ment by exercising the organs. The last 
century showed us plans for training deaf- 
mutes. But in 1867 was first established a 
school where deaf-mutes have been taught 
to speak orally. 

Another class of children, which the 
United States lead in providing for, is 
juvenile delinquents. New York in 1824 
and Pennsylvania in 1826 established houses 
of correction. These are not penal institu- 
tions, but are intended for the education 
and reformation of those who have developed 
abnormally on the moral side. 

I have spoken of three classes of children 
which as directors do not come under your 
care; but from them can be learned how to 
deal with more nearly normal children. 
The education of these children is education 
in extremis, and in its solution we will get 
useful information. 

There were several men who helped to 
establish our educational system, who had 
—— for studying these abnormal 

ildren—John Locke, who got his ex- 

rience in training the weak son of Lord 
Shaftesbury: Rousseau, who lived on the 
same street as Fareira, who first taught 
deaf-mutes to talk; Pestalozzi, who did such 
important work in those so-called agricul- 
tural schools, the purpose of which was to 
reclaim the thousands of homeless orphans 
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who wandered through France after the 
Napoleonic wars. 

There is no sharp line that separates the 
normal child from the idiot. Between the 
two are many intermediate grades, and it is 
of these children that I wish to speak. In 
London, in 1892, Francis Warden examined 
one hundred thousand children. Of these 
seven per cent. were backward, and 2 per 
cent. so backward that they could not get 
along with others of their age. In Dres- 
den, in 1867, schools were established for 
such children. Such schools will have to 
be established in this State when our factory 
and compulsory education laws are enforced. 
Compulsory education forced Providence in 
1893 to establish seven schools for dis- 
ciplinary purposes. In 1896, Philadelphia 
was compelled to take similar action. Since 
1896 five schools have been established in 
that city for special training and are in- 
adequate. 

It was thought in Germany that parents 


‘would object to sending their children to 


these special schools, on account of the 
stigma which would attach to such pupils. 
There were objections at first; but where it 
was discovered that these children got on 
faster than ever before, the objections were 
no longer raised. In these schools not 
more than twenty children are put into one 
class, and the teachers are specially trained 
for their work. Selection of the children 
who should attend these schools is made by 
inspectors from those children who have 
spent two years in doing one year’s work. 

I intend to present to you several classes 
of such backward children, classified accord- 
ing to causation. The classification is 
rough, but will answer for the purposes of 
this lecture. 

[Here a picture of a school was thrown on 
the canvas, among the pupils of which could 
be seen a boy ———s about two years 
older than his classmates.] Here we have 
a picture of atypical school. In it is one 
child that ought to be removed. That boy 
he defectives are usually the 
oldest in the class. Mental deficiency is 
caused by an arrest of development. A bo 
who is two years older than the other chil- 
dren of his grade, is suffering from so 
many years’ retardation. We often hear two 
cries—that teachers should give special at- 
tention to backward pupils, and measure 
themselves by their poorest pupils. Both 
are unjust to the teacher. He has not time 
for the first, nor ought he to measure his 
success by the abnormal child. 

The first group of children who suffer 
from mental retardation consists of those in 
whom this condition has no assignable 
cause. I have now under observation such 
a case—a girl of eighteen with the mind of 
child of seven. She is suffering from eleven 
years’ retardation. She could not dress her- 
self, nor comb her hair; nor did she know 
her colors. In one month we taught her 
her colors, and she does not forget. She is 
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steadily improving; but no one knows the 
cause of it. It may be due to cretinism—a 
certain form of idiocy. 

[The next picture shown was of a child 
which had suffered from cretinism, and 
beside it was the same child one year later. 
The benefit of the treatment received was 
very evident in the wonderful increase in 
intelligence shown in the expression of the 
child’s face.] This child has been treated 
for cretinism for one year with the result 
that there has been about two years’ mental 
development in that time. Cretinism is 
accompanied by disease of the thyroid gland 
in the neck. It is treated by feeding to the 
pet the substance which is made by that 
gland. 

[Another case of cretinism was shown on 
the canvas—this time a girl at sixteen and 
the same girl at eighteen. The mental im- 
eigen as shown in her expression, had 
been very great.] Cretinism has appeared 
in western Pennsylvania—one case. No 
one knows its exact cause. Neither can we 
tell the exact cause in many mild cases of 
retardation. But we can confidently expect 
that mental retardation with no assignable 
cause will not be permanent. 

Now we come to those forms of mental 
retardation that have an assignable cause. 
There are several of these causes: First, in- 
heritance, special diseases or alcoholism in 
parents; second, causes which may affect 
the mother previous to the child’s birth, as 
shock or worry—‘‘ maternal impressions ”’ 
are not recognized in medical science; 
third, injury to the brain. 

[A picture of a healthy human brain was 
here thrown on the canvas. The lecturer 
pointed out the area that controls volunta 
muscular movement, an injury to whic 
will cause paralysis; the language area, an 
injury to which will cause the loss of the 
power of articulate speech; the center of 
attention; the back part of the brain, which 
is responsible for the sensations of hearing, 
sight, taste and touch, and for memory. 
The next picture was that of a brain injured 
at birth. The cerebellum, the center which 
controls muscular movement, had been in- 
jured. This was fotlowed by a picture of a 
child with a twisted wrist.] This child’s 
wrist can be straightened by force, but as 
soon as released it will immediately assume 
its present position. We know that, as 
there is no local malformation, the trouble 
is in the brain. The cerebellum has at some 
time been injured. As the left arm is 
affected, we know that it is the right half of 
the brain which is injured. If the injury 
had been to the part of the child’s brain in 
front of the present affected part, she could 
not do language work; if the injury had 
been to the frontal lobe, it would not have 
been discovered until the child had been re- 
quired to make special mental effort, for the 
center of attention would be affected. 

Diseases of children have also a marked 
effect in arresting development. [The 
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speaker here went into the details of a case 
of a girl of eight who apparently had had 
very poor teaching in reading by the sen- 
tence method, but investigation proved that 
the trouble was injury to the optic nerve 
resulting from meningitis. A chart illus- 
trative of the child’s efforts in writing words 
during the investigation of the case by the 
lecturer was shown, but cannot well be re- 
produced here.] No amount of education 
can make such a child normal. Not only 
meningitis, but scarlet fever, measles or 
diphtheria can do this damage. 

Another cause of mental retardation is 
mal-nutrition. The remedy that is called 
for is prevention. A pure-food law would 
be of service. 

Now let us consider a very special class 
of cases. ‘‘If you havea dull child, look 
first into his mouth, for the cause of dull- 
ness is often found there,’’ says a German 
authority, [Here a diagram showing the 
breathing passages of a human being was 
thrown on the canvas and explained.] 
Suppose a child holds his mouth open. It 
is due to some obstruction in the nose— 
adenoid vegetation. Every child should be 
able to breathe easily through the nose day 
and night. I should like to show you how 
obstructions of the nasal passages are often 
the cause of mental retardation and apparent 
stubbornness, if time permitted ; but I can 
tell you that obstructions in the nose fre- 
quently lead to defective hearing, and many 
children are regarded as stupid really be- 
cause they can not hear. [Here a diagram 
of the ear was shown.] Some children are 
partly deaf from an accumulation of wax at 
the outer drum. 

Eye trouble is often a cause of mental 
retardation. I investigated such a case re- 
cently—a boy who was a chronic bad speller. 
Several teachers had failed to teach him 
spelling. On investigation it was found 
that when he read, it was by spelling the 
words letter by letter, thus: I w-e-n-t, went 
i-n-t-o into t-h-e the h-o-u-s-e house. He 
seemed to know no words by sight. He 
was fourteen years old and had been ad- 
vanced from grade to grade on age. He had 
never read a book for pleasure, and had 
learned what little spelling he knew by 
having his sister spell the words to him 
aloud. What was the matter? A defect 
easily removed? Yes. And after the de- 
fect was remedied was he normal? No; for 
he had lost seven years. I will show you 
what was the matter. [Here a picture was 
thrown on the canvas which showed how a 
line of ordinary print appeared to this boy. 
Owing toa defect in his eyesight, he saw 
two lines of print, one partly covering the 
other, making it almost impossible to 
decipher the words.] This boy could see 
well with either eye, but owing to a lack of 
co-ordination his sight was seriously im- 
paired when using both. [Here another 
diagram was shown, illustrating very clearly 
co-ordination and lack of co-ordination. 1] 
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The defect in his case was in the external 
muscles which control the movements of 
the eyes. 

Eyes differ greatly in power to see at a 
distance. [Here a chart showing the result 
of some distance tests was shown on the 
canvas.] A child cannot be expected to go 
ahead in his studies when he sees the black- 
board or book dimly as if a veil were drawn 
before his eyes. The veils ought to be re- 
moved. 

I have now stated the problem. The solu- 
tion lies with the audience. 

[The last ‘‘ slide’’ shown was a letter toa 
teacher from ‘‘ Aunt Jennie,’’ complaining 
about the teacher’s questions as to her 
nephew’s eyes and glasses, and recommend- 
ing the teacher to mind her own business. 
It closed with these words, ‘‘ If Willie don’t 
get his lessons, you make him. That’s 
what you’re paid for.’’] If there is any 
Aunt Jennie in the audience, I hope I have 
done something toward her reformation. 





~~ 


THURSDAY MORNING. 





HE members of the convention at- 
tended the opening exercises of the 
high school at 9 o’clock. The spirited 
singing, the elegant pointing in respon- 
sive reading, and the devotional render- 
ing of the Lord’s prayer made these 
exercises inspiring and helpful. 
Dr. Baer invited Supt. Hamilton to 
address the students, which he did, as 
follows : 


Dr. Hillis once said that ‘‘to make great 
souls of good quality is the chief business 
ofacountry.’’ This can be done partly by 
the home, partly by the church, but upon 
the school devolves most of the burden. 
One of the conditions necessary for making 
great souls of good quality is good material. 
In school work as in all kinds of work good 
material is necessary, for education can 
only develop not change the material which 
is given it. No amount of training can 
change a slow farm-horse into a swift racer. 
But I take it that there is in this school 
much of the good material out of which 
these great souls can be made. There are 
here before me some of the people who will 
be the chief actors in this community in the 
next twenty years; some who will be the 
dynamos of progress of the next generation, 
real diamonds of the first quality. Another 
condition necessary for making such souls 
is a good environment. No soul can be 
great or of good quality if its ideals are sup- 

ressed by a poor environment. But I be- 
ieve that your environment is good. I 
believe that this school is well organized 
and well managed, all ready to make these 
great souls. One condition remains, and 
that is your own attitude toward the matter. 
No one is responsible for the kind of blood 
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that flows in his veins, but we all are re- 
sponsible for the development of our powers. 


What is your part of the work? Tocodper- 
ate all you can in the making of these souls. 
One thing that you can do is to cultivate 
the habit of industry. All the success of 
the world depends onthat. Only one thing 
educates—self-effort. The measure of your 
education will be the amount of effort you 
put forth. Success in life is not accident, 
but the result of wisely arranged plans reso- 
lutely carried out. It is within you. This 
habit of industry is the best thing you can 
get at school. Look at the lives of some of 
our great men. Franklin set type; Lincoln 
split rails; Garfield walked the tow-path; 
Grant tanned leather. These things gave 
these men the training in industry that 
made possible for them their great futures. 
Don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
you are a genius who can get along without 
work. I don’t believe you have enough 
genius to hurt you. You have heard of 
Gustave Dore, the great French artist. He 
was areal genius. Although he had never 
had a drawing master in his life, he was the 
admiration of Europe,—a man who could 
sit down and draw half-a-dozen thousand- 
dollar sketches before breakfast, and who 
finally died worth about $2,000,000. But you 
must remember that there are very few 
specimens of the genius in the museum of 
nature, and that while the Angel of Geaius 
stoops to kiss but few mortals, Honest 
Effort casts her crowns at the feet of thous- 
ands. You can wear one of these crowns if 
you are willing to stoop and pick it up. 

I would finish every course in this school 
before leaving. When God wants 2 mush- 
room Hecan make it in a night; he can 
make a pumpkin in six weeks; but if He 
wants an oak it takes a hundred years. 
But then think of its widespread branches, 
its tough wood, its clinging roots. Do you 
want to be an educational mushroom, or 
would you rather be an educational oak? 
The principal difference between the two is 
the time it takes to make them. WhenI 
was a boy I always found that the apple- 
tree that had most clubs under it was the 
best in the orchard. Those pupils who get 
the most clubbing from their teachers— 
intellectual clubbing—will bear the best 


fruit. Some people think you are over- 
worked. No, no! This work will make 
you strong. 


In a European art gallery is a picture of 
‘Intellect Enthroned.’’ Gathered around the 
throne are many of the great thinkers of the 
world—Euclid, Newton, Beethoven. Now, 
the purpose of this school is to enthrone 
intellect and character. The law by which 
it is to be enthroned is simple. It is this: 
Strength comes from wrestling; knowledge, 
from observing ; wisdom, from thinking ; 
character, from enduring. Would you have 
strength? There is but one way to get it— 
you must wrestle; would you have knowl- 
edge, you can get it only by observing; 
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would you have wisdom, it can be gotten 
only by thinking; would you have a grand 
character, you must endure. Forever put 
away from you that there is any such thing 
as being ‘‘ carried to the (intellectual) skies 
on flowery beds of ease.”’ 

Don’t be afraid of your school. If you 
co-operate with it in these ways, great souls 
of good quality will be made here. Invest 
your faith in your school, your interest in 
your teacher, your supreme concern in what 
school will do for you, and the recording 


angel will write your reward in the sublime | 
; imperative. 


record of a noble life. 
AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

The chair appointed A. T. Bell and 
N. P. West a committee to audit the 
Treasurer’s Report. 

Rev. E. S. Hassler, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, announced that 
owing to the serious illness of his 
daughter, Dr. Schaeffer would be unable 
to deliver the address announced on the 
programme, and moved that this con- 
vention extend to him its sympathy, 
which motion was unanimously carried. 

A question was asked ‘‘Can a school 
board pay money out of the school fund 
to quarantine people and support them in 
order to prevent the spreading of infec- 
tious diseases? If money is so paid, can 
it be recovered from the county ?’’ After 
a few minutes’ discussion the chair ruled 
the question out of order at the present 
time, and the director was referred to the 
Department for instructions. 

DUTIES, RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF 

DIRECTORS. 

This subject was introduced by S. M. 
Wakefield, of Redstone, Fayette county, 
who read the following paper: 

The above subject covers the entire life of 
the school director as such, during his term 
of office. Duty, right and privilege—three 
words, big in their meaning, the basic 
principles of social and political life. We 
prefer to confine ourselves chiefly to the 
privileges of the school director, leaving 
the matters of his duty and rights to the 
courts of law for their interpretation. 

In certain particulars our statutes are 
explicit and clear, while in others they are 
more elastic. Not infrequentiy the virtue 
of a law lies more in what it does not ex- 
pressly say, than in what it does. If condi- 
tions were everywhere alike, then legislators 
could frame a law equally applicable; but 
since there is everywhere a divergence of 
customs, unequal distribution of wealth, 
difference in natural advantages and situa- 
tions, the law in its wisdom provides for 
just such emergencies and enacts certain 
directory legislation for the benefit of those 
who can afford to carry it out. 
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A law is either mandatory or directory. 
Mandatory in so far as it specifically lays 
down and prescribes things to be done, or 
not to be done, as the case may be. Direct- 
ory, when it simply suggests that in case 
certain things are done, they shall be done 
in acertain manner. The duties and rights. 
of school directors are mandatory. The 
very existence. of the free school systems 
demands that they shall be specifically ob- 
served. Certain things such as the levying 
of school taxes, providing houses and fix- 
tures, the employment of teachers, are made 
The law must be obeyed. 
That much even the most indifferent di- 
rector must do; but our legislators have 
gone beyond these rudimentary steps in 
legislation and have done more. They have 
enacted certain other directory legislation, 
leaving the wisdom of enforcing it to the 
judgment of the directors themselves. The 
enacting clause says such things may be 
done, and this gives rise to the privileges 
of the school director of which we wish to 
speak. 

There are certain well-defined privileges 
laid down which, if followed, will undoubt-- 
edly tend to the betterment of our school 
system. It was clearly the intent of our 
legislators that these provisions be carried 
out as rapidly as local conditions would 
justify such action. Let us notice some of 
these provisions. 

First.—As to the matter of wages. The 
law commands that directors shall employ 
teachers, but wisely allows them to fix the 
compensation, provided it be above the 
minimum established by law. That the 
minimum has been increased within the last 
few years, is a matter for congratulation; 
and that it will be increased again so as to 
be commensurate with the onward strides 
of the state in its industrial conquest, no 
true friend of the system doubts. The Com- 
monwealth provides a liberal state appro- 
— to be distributed in a manner fixed 

y law. Too often parsimonious directors 
hail this as a means of relief from local 
taxation and depend upon it almost exclu- 
sively for the payment of their teachers. 
Such is a violation of the intent of the law, 

ure and simple, and some measure should 

e enacted making it impossible. The State 
appropriation was never intended to help 
rich townships to avoid their share of the 
public burden, and no township should re- 
ceive more from the State than it raises by 
direct taxation. During recent years, 
school directors have experienced extreme 
difficulty in securing competent teachers. 
One good effect has resulted in consequence: 
a large number of townships have increased 
teachers’ salaries. But there are many 
other townships, wealthy in mineral re- 
sources, in live stock, in agricultural land, 
and in manufactures that have done practi- 
cally nothing in the way of increasing- 
salaries. School directors seem dead to the 
fact that the law gives them the privilege 
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of raising teaching to the dignity of a pro- 
fession by paying salaries commensurate 
with skilled labor. The privilege of the 
law under such cirsumstances approximates 
:a duty. Inducements of other professions 
shave always claimed the cream of our teach- 
-ers, and will continue to do so until we 
make it worth while for them to remain 
‘teachers. Education makes for the better- 
ment of the State. Good iridividuals make 
-a good State, but the State will receive only 
-such returns as her investment warrants. 
‘The wealth of Pennsylvania is boundless, 
and yet many States less wealthy have out- 
stripped her in the matter of teachers’ 
salaries ; and they will continue to do so 
until our directors awake to a full realiza- 
tion of the importance of the privilege they 
possess in this matter of paying better 
Salaries to teachers. 

Second.—Another privilege granted by the 
statutes is that of providing for a longer 
school term than the minimum seven 
months now provided for by law. This 
privilege is not only offered, but induce- 
ments are actually presented to get directors 
to avail themselves of its benefits. Our sec- 
tion of the Monongahela valley, with its 
‘vast richness of mineral wealth and large 
mining population, can better afford a term 
of ten months than some of the mountain 
‘districts can afford a term of seven months. 
In many rural districts there is always some- 
thing for the boys and girls to do during 
their vacation period, but in our county 
with a half hundred mining towns it is up 
to the boys and girls to find something to 
do; that something is not always good. 
With a criminal docket that is never clear, 
and two judges in almost continuous ses- 
sion, we are led to think there is still room 
for more education and a longer term. 
Fayette is no exception to the rule. 

Third.— Another important privilege 
given to directors is that of establishing 
‘township or joint-township high schools. 
The time has passed when only the town 
and the city may enjoy high school privi- 
leges. Science has done much to unite city 
and country. This is a day of rapid transit, 
‘telephones, good roads, free mail delivery, 
-automobiles and street-car extensions. All 
are doing much to rob the country of its 
isolation. With all these comes increased 
-wealth, enabling rural districts to do some- 
‘thing more for the boys and girls than to 
provide merely an elementary training. 
Education from the kindergarten to the 
state pee say concerns the community. 
High schools should be provided as well as 
elementary schools. The rational theoreti- 
cal end of the education of every boy and 
girl is graduation from the state university 
or its equal. As a matter of course, many 
will drop out, but many a boy and girl has 
longed for some opportunity to acquire 
something more than a mere elementary 
education only to find that such an oppor- 
tunity has not been provided. The truth 
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and force of my statement is strongly veri- 
fied by the fact that the Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton, Pennsylvania, have 
six hundred thousand students to-day. I 
feel sure, had parent and director done what 
they were privileged to do, this condition 
would not exist to-day. The township high 
school under the management of a college- 
bred man would not only prepare for college, 
but would help those who for any reason 
would not go to college to a much higher 
plane of living. In New England the town- 
ship high school is no longer an experi- 
ment; it should not be an experiment in 
Pennsylvania. 

Fourth.—Centralization of rural schools 
into one graded school is another privilege 
of the school director. I believe this is 
commonly known as the Kingsley plan, 
so called from the place of its origin, Kings- 
ley, Ohio. The idea that pupils can be 
brought to and taken from school at less 
cost and with better results, as well as with 
much less danger to their health than is in- 
curred in attending the ‘‘ little red school- 
house’’ is growing in favor. The plan 
wherever tried has worked admirably. Per- 
haps the times are not ripe for such a plan, 
but if conditions be favorable its success is 
assured, 

fifth.—Another, and in my judgment the 
wisest school legislation for the past half 
century, is the act placed upon our statutes 
granting to school directors the privilege of 
employing township principals. Many of 
our counties and districts are large. To 
travel over some of them in one term, is 
almost a physical impossibility. At best, 
supervision is only nominal. The visits of 
the county superintendent are short, and he 
really knows but little of the teacher and 
the school. To provide for more thorough 
supervision and to secure results of a more 
uniform nature, the law provides for the 
employment of township principals. We 
have three township principals in Fayette 
and room for many more. Beneficial re- 
sults are already apparent. The county 
superintendent is, in a measure, relieved 
from a taxing nervous strain and the schools 
are enjoying the benefits of supervision. 
From a purely business standpoint, is it not 
the proper thing to do? No other class of 
individuals in our state handles an amount 
of money equal to that spent annually upon 
our schools by school directors, without 
there being some one to supervise. For 
example, let us consider the districts of 
Fayette county. Each district expends an- 
nually from $5,000 to $25,000 or $30,000; 
should not each district have a principal 
who is capable of supervising the finances 
as well as the educational interests of the 
district ? 

These are only a few of the privileges that 
the law in its wide latitude gives to earnest, 
wide-awake, progressive school directors. 
The educational future of the Common- 
wealth is committed to such men. They 
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are vested with powers that some one has 
facetiously remarked, ‘‘are second only to 
those of the Almighty.’’ The school di- 
rector should stand in the forefront of the 
battle. Given position and power, he is 
answerable to the State for the use of them. 
He may be a reformer, or a mere obstruc- 
tionist; but he, and he alone, is intrusted 
with what tells for the success of any sys- 
tem. He holds the purse strings and may 
they never be held with a miser’s grasp. 


The discussion of the subject was 
opened by Mr. E. H. Bair, of Greens- 
burg, in a paper which here follows : 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF DIRECTORS. 


The intelligent and profitable discussion of 
this subject calls for a wisdom so ripened, a 
knowledge so varied, an experience so exten- 
sive, powers of analysis so searching, and an 
appreciation of the public welfare so profound 
as to lead me to inquire, “‘ Who is sufficient for 
these things ?’’ 

There is nothing visionary in this enumera- 
tion of the endowments necessary to this dis- 
-cussion, nor is there any affectation of modesty 
upon my part, when I inquire, who has the suf- 
ficient endowment? I disclaim everything ex- 
cept a desire to bring to your minds some re- 
flections whose birth in my mind owe their 
parentage to experience as a director and 
teacher. ‘ 

To be able to contribute to the development 
of our educational system implies not only a 
theoretic knowledge of the needs, but the ex- 
perimental knowledge which comes from the 
actual facing of conditions. Obstacles that are 
to be overcome are most accurately measured, 
most effectively grappled and removed by the 
power that has received its discipline from ex- 

rience. 

We will, therefore, be best able to gauge our 
rights and exercise our duties as schooi direc- 
tors if we are wisely counselled by experience, 
rather than to exploit theories whose only sanc- 
tion is their creation. We will not the less 
value our rights, and wisely exercise our duties 
as directors by keeping in mind that we are 
concerned in a system of education upon which 
is bottomed the Anglo-Saxon civilization. Dr. 
Josiah Strong has said in substance that the an- 
cient world has seen and felt the impact of 
three great forces impelled by three great na- 
tions, but they were not united in any one. 
The Hebrew race was the promoter of divinely 
revealed religion ; the Greeks were the pro- 
moters of learning and art, and the Romans 
‘were the embodiment of physical force—of war 
—but it remained for the Anglo-Saxon race to 
‘gather and pass through its fingers all these 
three great strands, and weave them into a web 
of civilization of such strength and beauty as 
the world has never seen. The imagery is as 
beautiful as the thought is true. The destiny 
of the Anglo-Saxon race will be to surpass all 
‘that human history records. It is working out 
that destiny in our day, and one of the great 
contributing forces is our public school system. 

The school director has been clothed by law 
-with certain rights and powers necessary to be 
exercised in the conduct of the schools, among 
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which are the right to sue, to take title, to de- 
fend actions, and to make contracts in the cor- 
porate name, 

The school board has the power of eminent 
domain when it becomes necessary to exercise 
it to procure land for school purposes. The 
board has the right or power of imposing taxa- 
tion; to establish a sufficient number of schools; 
to prescribe the.course of study; adopt and pur- 
chase text-books and supplies, and many other 
express and implied powers necessary to be ex- 
ercised in prosecuting the system of public ed- 
ucation. These rights and powers are the 
attributes of the sovereignty of the State dele- 
gated to school boards. These rights and 
powers are well understood, and will gain noth- 
ing by elaboration, and I prefer rather to dis- 
cuss the rights and duties of the school director 
in his personal or individual character. Among 
the more strictly personal rights to which a 
school director is entitled, who consciously 
performs his duty, is: 

The Respect of his Constituents by Virtue of 
what his Office Represents.—In a sense he is 
the incarnation of the policy of the State?in 
the exercise of one of its sovereign functions: 
The education of its citizenship. He represents 
in his own person, not only the reason and 
wisdom upon which that policy is founded, but 
the machinery by which that policy is executed. 
The public school system as we have it to-day, 
is an evolution. It is not a creation of the 19th 
century alone; that century, it is true, cast it in 
its present mould and gave it its form and 
comeliness, but its period of gestation began in 
our land when the Mayflower was beached 
upon Plymouth Rock. In the shadow of the 
church the school house was built, and the 
functions of government, religion and educa- 
tion began their exercise together. This trin- 
ity of functions represented the best thought 
and aspiration of the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
these institutions for which they had endured 

ersecution, trial and suffering, constitute the 
st of the heritage they left to their children. 
The school director in his official character is 
the impersonation of that thought, struggle, 
history and development as it relates to educa- 
tion, and because he is such, he deserves the 
respect of the patrons whom he serves. 

lt is his Right to have the Moral Support of 
his Constituents in what his Office Empowers 
him to do.—It goes without saying that in the 
exercise of his office he cannot please all. He 
may not even be able to please a majority. He 
is not bound to do so, either by his oath of 
office or his relationship to his constituents. 
The measure of his duty is to support the con- 
stitution and laws of the United States and the 
constitution and laws of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and perform the duties of his 
office faithfully and impartially and to the best 
of his understanding and ability. To regulate 
the exercise of his functions by the will of his 
constituents, is to emasculate his individuality, 
pigeon-hole his judgment and deprive himself 
of the proper exercise of his office. Since then, 
in the exercise of his office he must be governed 
in the performance of his duties by sound judg- 
ment, aided by an intelligence that comes from 
thorough investigation, and by an honesty of 
purpose that seeks only the public welfare, he 
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is entitled to the moral support of those in 
whose behalf he exercises these qualities. 


He is Entitled to Proper Financial Support | 


in what his Office Makes it Necessary for him 
to do.—This is closely related to the right pre- 
viously discussed. The directorate represents 
the business side of education. He is the pur- 
veyor and dispenser of the school taxes. The 
fiat of his and his fellows’ judgment fixes the 
measure of the burden. If the judgment be 
wisely exercised, the burden should be cheer- 
fully borne. 

tis (ne of his Personal Rights to have the 
Benefit of the Collective Wisdom of his Con- 
stituency.—The wisest school director is not in- 
fallible. The most useful will gather beside 
all waters the wisdom that will qualify him for 
the discharge of his duties. It has been asserted 
by statesmen that political wisdom and patriot- 
ism have their origin more frequently in the 
conimon sense of the common people than in 
the public man whose business is statecratt. 
He becomes the wise statesman who, like Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln, keeps his finger upon the 

ublic pulse, understands the purpose to which 
it beats, and guides and accelerates its impulse. 
So with the wise school director. He will 
avail himself, as is his right, of the best thought 
of his constituents; it will help to form his 
judgment and will become concrete in the 
policy by which he directs the schools. 

I pass now to a discussion of the Duties of 
the school director, and in this particular I will 
first address myself to the principles which will 
regulate the performance of duty, and then pass 
to more specific duties. 

Itis his Duty to Administer his Office with 
Absolute Integrity and Disinterestedness.— 
There is one equation from which the factor of 
self-interest must be absolutely eliminated. It 
has been said with all the bitterness of pessim- 
ism, but unjustly I think, that every man has 
his price; that the induction into public office 
is only the beginning of another individual 
upon the bargain counter. If this prophecy of 
evil be true, we must attune our ears to hear 
striking, the death knell of our cherished insti- 
tutions, educational as well as political. It was 
so with Rome. When her public men, unre- 
strained by principles of integrity and patriot- 
ism, ravished the State, the social fabric, honey- 
combed by vice and dishonesty, tottered and 
fell in hopeless ruin. It was so with the French 
nation also. When its infidel philosophers had 
destroyed the foundations of religion, and its 
National Assembly had voted God out of French 
institutions, and had proscribed His name, the 
nation swept helplessly but naturally into the 
horrors of the Revolution. 

It was the boast of the English Courts of 
Common Law that ‘‘ We make sale of nothing, 
we make denial of nothing, and we vary in 
nothing from right and justice.” It was a 
proclamation worthy of our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestry. Like principles must govern the official 
conduct of the school director. He must be 


“‘Untainted by the guilty bribe, 
Uncursed amid the harpy tribe ; 
No orphan’s cry to wound his ear. 
His honor and his conscience clear.”’ 


He must Bring the Best Intelligence to the 


| Discharge of his Duties.—The useful public ser- 
| vant is the one who knows all about his task; he 
must know the mischief as well as the remedy; 
to adapt the means to the end, he must know 
both the means and the end; to advance the 
column he must have previously traversed and 
tested the ground. ‘To speak more specifically, 
a devoted school director will visit his schools 
until he knows all about their conditions, weak- 
nesses, wants; he will counsel with the teacher, 
patron, pupil, superintendent and his fellow 
officers. He will study the problems that will 
thus come to his knowledge, and bring to his 
aid such books and periodicals as are within his 
reach. He will have on his mind the financial 
possibilities of his district, and in the light of 
all this knowledge he will be able to formulate 
a judgment upon which he is ready to act with 
confidence. You may say such a measure is 
impracticable, but is it not both a duty and a 
possibility? It may be at once admitted that if 
the first measure of ‘‘ What’s in it for me”? is to 
measure the seuse of public duty, it is imprac- 
ticable, but we believe that this pernicious 
principle has not seriously invaded the ranks of 
the directorate, and the inefficiency comes less 
from a low sense of the importance of the office 
than from ignorance of its importance and pos- 
sibilities. 

Lhe School must be the Nursery of Morality 
and Patriotism as well as of Scholarship.—Much 
has been said of the moulding influence of the 
home and in the formative period of the child 
life, and much may be said, and truthfully said, 
of the influence of the Christian church. Their 
handiwork is found in every strand of the web 
of civic life; its fibre would indeed be ill-con- 
structed without the discipline of these forces, 
particularly in its social, moral and spiritual 
aspects. But the entry of the child into the 
school is the entry into the life more abundant; 
the horizon has been vastly extended; its limi- 
tations are more intangible; its perspective 
stretches beyond the range of vision; the tyro is 
in the presence of new and strange phenomena. 

He sees the mass of student-life separate into 
its component ivdividuals; one will exercise a 
degree of liberty that verges on license; another 
will act beyond the pale of moral restraint and 
regulate his conduct only by the fear of cor- 
poral punishment. He will see temptations 
multiply; deception, dishonesty, irreverence, 
injustice and cruelty will unmask themselves 
to his vision. Side by side with the vicious he 
will also have companions who are the very 
embodiment of the virtues he has been taught 
to revere. The good and the bad make up his 
Commonwealth. He meets upon this wider 
stage the great forces that contend for the 
dominion of his life. The character of the 
school must settle this contest upon the right. 
side. 


pend of moral teaching the world has ever 
heard, must send its echo into every school 
room; must breathe its spirit from every text- 
book; must sanctify every exercise of the teach- 
er’s authority; must pervade the thought, and 
direct the effort of every school director. The 
national life in the exercise of its activities, 
may yield the products of wealth, of commer- 
cial supremacy, of art, of letters and of military 
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renown. 
stimulate the ambition of generations yet to 
come ; but to be truly great it must be health- 
ful, and to be healthful it must have constant 
recourse to the moral tonic prescribed by the 
Great Physician, that not only works that 
“ righteousness that exalteth a nation,’’ but is 
set for the healing of the nations. 

The Schools must also Nurture the Spirit of 
FPatriotism.—Has not this consideration a timely 
significance to the national welfare? It has 
been the impassioned theme of the statesmen 
and fathers of the Republic; it was the spirit 
that winged to loftiest flights of eloquence, the 
Clays and Websters of a past age; but has it 
not almost become the ‘baseless fabric of an 
iridescent dream ’’ in our age? Our ears are 
assailed with the expressions gra/t, loot, boodle, 
rake-off, until they have become strangely 
familiar. Legislatures are corrupted, munici- 
palities often groan under the powerful in- 
fluence of their misleading leaders; lobbies are 
entrenched in the halls of legislation; the Bird 
of Prey has mace its nest in the very sanctuary 
where speak the oracles of Justice, of Liberty, 
of Law. This spirit that makes merchandise of 
opportunity; that subverts the public welfare to 
private gain; that scoffs at civic righteousness; 
that poisons the fountains of justice; that stabs 
to the heart the life of patriotism, will soon 
write the epitaph upon all the institutions we 
cherish, if it be not averted and conquered by 
a revived spirit of disinterested patriotism. 

As the school contains the working forces 
whose impress shall shape the future, that 
spirit that will conserve the public welfare must 
find its home and field of activity within its 
walls. Love of country; reverence for its insti- 
tutions; devotion to liberty; a conception of 
duty divorced from selfishness, must be the 
ideals the public schools shall keep before the 
mind of its youth. A training of head and 
heart by such enlarged curriculum will insure a 
citizenship to whose hands can safely be com- 
mitted the heritage this generation has received, 
has marred, but has not quite destroyed. 

Let it be ours to stimulate the elements that 
will preserve and strengthen our cherished in- 
stitutions. Let it be ours to have placed in bold 
letters over the door of every school-room in 
this great Republic. the words, ‘‘ Morality, 
Patriotism, Religion.’’ They are the hand- 
maids of education, the virtues that if properly 
instilled into youthful minds must make a 
nation great. 

Lt is Particularly the Duty of the Director to 
See that the Teacher Attains the Highest Possi- 
ble Degree of Perfection.—It is along this line 
more than any other, that our public schools 
are not abreast of the times, and it is in this 
direction that I attempt to point out what seems 
to me a specific and present duty of every 
school director of this Commonwealth. Within 
recent years we have witnessed a commercial 
expansion and growth heretofore unparalleled 
at home or abroad. I do not wish to weary you 
with tables of statistics, but for the purpose of 
comparison let me call your attention, in a 
general way, to our rapid development and 
growth. From an agricultural standpoint, we 
have seen the value of farm products increased 
far over a billion dollars in the last ten years, 
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It may make a history that will | and have seen farm lands advance more than 


four billion dollars in the same time. We see 
the fullest employment of labor and the highest 
general level of wages ever known with us or 
any Other nation. ‘This is evidenced by the in- 
dividual deposits of national banks having 
doubled almost, as has also the deposits of state 
banks and trust companies. The individual 
deposits of all classes of banking institutions. 
has increased about four billion dollars, or an 
increase equal to the total deposits of all kinds 
ten years ago. Our coal production has in- 
creased a hundred million tons. The steel pro- 
duction has trebled itself and the annual pro- 
duct of our mining industries is four hundred 
million dollars greater than a few years ago. 
In fact, whichever way we turn we find that the 
figures, measuring the volume of business and 
the extent of industry and development, have- 
been more than doubled in the past ten years. 
The same is true concerning our business rela- 
tions with foreign countries. The world has 
recently discovered that we are not alone its 
granary, but are very rapidly becoming its. 
workshop. So rapidly have our exports of 
manufactures increased that Europe has been 
brought face to face with the problem of re- 
organization of her industries to meet this new 
condition. 

In this march of progress have the public 
schools kept pace therewith? Ten years ago 
the average monthly salary of men-teachers. 
was fifty dollars and of women forty dollars. Is 
it not a fact that it is very little more at 
present? And what is the effect—the young 
men and women who in former years would 
make teaching at least a temporary profession, 
are finding an outlet for their talents in other 
directions, and the result is a scarcity of well- 
trained and energetic young men and women 
teachers, ‘Teachers of a certain sort are always 
to be had, but the supply of the kind of teach- 
ers that the more enlightened educational au- 
thorities would like to employ does not seem to 
be keeping up with the demand. We are 
gradually attaining a higher and higher degree 
of development in the way of school property, 
school furniture and school supplies at an in- 
creased cost of sixty per cent. during the past 
ten years, but when we reach the pocket of the 
school teacher, where is the sixty per cent. in- 
crease? The young men and women best 
qualified find the increase at the typewriter, in 
the counting-room and in other walks of life, 
rather than in the schoo] room. The banker, 
the merchant, the business man has the choice. 
The school board does the best it can. Statistics 
show it to be a fact that either fewer teachers 
are employed in proportion to the number of 
pupils, or the average teacher is getting /ess 
money than was the case a generation ago. If 
the people of this country are to maintain the 
lead that they have taken in the industrial 
progress of the world they must make their 
schools better, and this can not be done with- 
out employing the best teachers that are to be 
had, and this can not be accomplished, with 
the cost of living steadily rising, unless we are 
willing to pay at least as good wages as tliose 
of the clerk, the stenographer and the mechanic. 

Fellow directors, we are, as well we cau be, 
proud of our public school system. Born as it 
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was in 1835 it became a law only after bitter 
opposition. In raising the wages of the teacher 
we must meet the same opposition that the 
defender of our public school system met at the 
time of its adoption. His powerful word 
turned the scale and a great cause was won, and 
to-day not a child in this great Commonwealth, 
sheltered beneath the humble rafters of a vil- 
lage school, not a citizen rejoicing in that 
security which is found only in liberal institu- 
tions, who does not owe a debt of gratitude to 
that ‘‘Great American Commoner” Thaddeus 
Stevens, the defender and preserver of our 
public school system. Let us be as fearless in 
our endeavor to elevate the teachers’ worth, as 
was Stevens in creating their position, and in 
our endeavor to do so, let our first step be to 
elevate their wages. 


CENTRALIZATION AND CONSOLIDATION 
OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Supt. E. M. Rapp, of Berks county, 
introduced the subject in the following 
paper: 

Ican no better illustrate the tendency of the 
age than to quote from an editorial entitled, 
“The Period of Settling and the Period of Sett- 
ling Down,” in a recent number of the Wor/d’s 
Work. The writer says: ‘‘In a sense we have 
settled the country, and now we are beginning 
to settle down. We are reaching a period of an 
equilibrium of opportunity. The difference be- 
tween a period of settling and a period of sett- 
ling down is the difference between adventure 
and development. It is expressing itself ina 
hundred ways—in intensive instead of extensive 
farming; in concentrating industry instead of 
duplicating it; in building better homes instead 
of seeking other homes; in doing the jobs we 
have in hand better rather than in seeking other 
jobs. All this means greater efficiency. It means 
sticking closer to business. It has much to do 
with the production of great wealth which 
makes the last decade a period in our history 
that stands out by itself. It has much to do 
with the great movement to consolidate history. 
It brings us back to all kinds of home problems 
—to the proper building and governing of our 
‘cities, and to the almost universal tendency to 
improve country life.’’ Another writer says: 
‘“ We are in the midst of an industrial revolu- 
tion. The principle of concentration has touched 
‘our farming, our manufacturing, our mining, 
and our commerce. There are those who greatly 
fear the outcome. There are those who pro- 
phesied disaster and even the destruction of 
society on the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery. We have adjusted ourselves to the 
new conditions thus introduced. Most of us 
believe that we shall again adjust ourselves to 
the new industrial conditions. The changes in 
industrial and social conditions make necessary 
similar changes in educational affairs. The 
watchword of to-day is ‘concentration,’ the 
dominant force is centripetal. Not only for 
the saving of expense, but for the better quality 
of the work, must we bring our pupils together. 
No manufacturing business could endure a year 
run on a plan so extravagant as the district 
system of schools.”’ 

My friends, combination of resources and 
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capital cheapens production and results in an 
improved product. It is the opinion of edu- 
cators all over the country that a reasonable 
application of this principle to our rural school 
problem would result beneficially. It certainly 
is in harmony with the universal tendency of 
the age, and is inevitable. The interest that 
this subject is beginning to awaken is one of 
the hopeful signs of the times. The rural school 
problem is the greatest educational problem of 
the time—the national problem in education 
to-day. It is the Pennsylvania problem. It 
has forced the Legislature of our Common- 
wealth to step into local school management 
and require $35 minimum salary. It seems to 
me that secondary schools, high schools, city 
supervision, manual training, have almost 
usurped the educational field, while the farm 
laborers must sit in the valley of the shadow of 
ignorance, waiting for their redemption. Many 
of the rural schools of our State need an educa- 
tional regeneration —a re-creating of their 
system of education. This Association is wise 
in repeatedly agitating the consolidation move- 
ment of our rural schools. All reforms have to 
be discussed many times before there is action. 
Was there ever a great reformation without 
discussions and heated debates? It takes time 
to overcome the inertia of long-settled customs. 
The greatest difficulty is one of sentiment. 
Patrons do not like to abandon their home 
schools, however much time and circumstances 
may have depleted them. The consolidation 
movement has passed the experimental stage in 
many States, but here in Pennsylvania we are 
moving much more slowly in this matter, 
hampered by traditions of years and by the 
lamentable indifference to education in some 
sections. 

It is only a question of time until this plan in 
a large measure will supersede our present 
system for rural schools. Superintendents, di- 
rectors and teachers can help by agitating the 
question and leading people to consider it. The 
people would generally favor the centralization 
plan if they thoroughly understood it, and the 
county superintendent should take the lead in 
presenting it to the people. He might give 
talks illustrated by stereopticon views, showing 
conditions of various school-houses, good and 
bad, and introducing pictures of the centralized 
schools. When Gov. Hastings in 1897 signed 
the bill providing for the transportation of 
pupils at public expense, I sent a circular letter 
to each director in the county advocating the 
closing of slimly attended schools and trans- 
porting them to otherschools. Since that time 
more than a dozen schools have been closed. 
In some districts pupils transported themselves, 
while in other districts pupils are conveyed to 
other schools at public expense. The plan is 
giving universal satisfaction. In every case 
pupils are conveyed directly from their homes, 
not necessitating waiting at crossroads for the 
delayed teams. In one district this year the 
directors decided to close a school on account 
of slim attendance, but the patrons protested in 
the strongest terms, threatened litigation, etc , 
and the directors were obliged to open the 
school. The patrons of the district are now be- 
ginning to see the folly of opening a school 
with an enrollment of six pupils and an average 
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daily attendance of four. Sentiment is con- 
stantly growing in favor of the centralization of 
schools, and by another year several districts 
may avail themselves of the beneficent pro- 
visions of the centralization act of April 25, 
1901. The typical ‘‘little red school-house,”’ so 
invested with sentiment, is a costly and unsat- 
isfactory institution of education. Owing to 
social changes, in many parts of the country it 
is much less efficient and useful, at least rela- 
tively, than once it was, and a new organization 
is imperatively called for. There are many ex- 
cellent schools in the country, but on the whole 
it may well be doubted whether any money that 
is expended in the people’s interest is expended 
more wastefully than what goes to the country 
schools. 

The country school has points of advantage 
over the city school, as the freer communion 
with nature, but, on the whole, it is inferior. 
It is true that most of the leading commercial 
and representative men of our cities were 
raised in the country or rural villages. I, for 
one, believe in the superiority of the country 
boy, but credit it to a cause very different from 
school education and school curricula. The 
school is but one of at least three potent factors 
in any child’s education. The two factors so 
potent in the educatidh of a boy are his home- 
life and habits, and his social life and habits. 
We cannot get away from either of these in the 
education of either the country boy or the city 
boy. Greater differences are found among our 
boys because of these two sources of education 
than can be found coming from inherited in- 
tellectual or moral tendencies. From both of 
these sources the country boy receives much 
the better training for life work. He has this 
as the result of his environment—not because 
of the parental influence and training being 
better in his case than that of the city boy. 
Every one is aware of the superior sense-train- 
ing that is offered the country lad in his un- 
trammeled, loving intercourse with Mother 
Nature; his usually robust physical condition, 
his contribution to the earning power of the 
family and his daily meeting of emergencies. 
Nowhere on earth has a child such advantage 
for an elementary education as upon a good 
farm, where he is taught to love work and put 
brains into his work. The best taught school 
in the most densely-populated city cannot 
equal in educative value the life upon a good 
farm, intelligently managed. What an im- 
mense advantage the country lad would have 
over the city boy, if he had equal educational 
facilities! Why not equalize educational con- 
ditions. The rural school must be improved in 
order to furnish the training demanded by the 
new conditions affecting country life. The 
country boy of to-day requires more training 
and intelligence than was required of the past. 
A mere rudimentary education is not sufficient 
for the demands of modern life. The very im- 
provements in machinery, in stock raising, in 
fruit culture, demand more intelligence on the 
part of the farmer. The country lad should 
not be handicapped so that he can never make 
uP for it in later life on account of early defec- 
tive school training. The ‘‘little red school- 
house ’’ must be given great credit for the work 
it has done and may yet do; but as the local 
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institutional unit, it is no longer the hope of 
the country. The sickle, the hand-loom and 
the ox-cart must also be given great credit for 
the good they did. But nosensible farmer will 
make use of them to day simply for the reason 
that his father used them and people were con- 
tented then. The future will be characterized 
by fierce competition in which technical skill 
and a high degree of training will be a necessary 
qualifications for success. Twenty years ago, 
people would have pronounced rural mail de- 
livery a visionary scheme if not an impossibility, 
yet we see it rapidly becoming universal. Why? 
Because modern business methods demand it. 

The demands of modern civilization are great, 
and we find an imperative demand for a “‘ better 
education.”’ 

If the school training of the district school 
were adequate, why an exodus of the farmers to 
the centres of population in order to educate 
their children—to give them the advantages of 
a graded school? By the Federal census of 
1900, thirty of the forty-three townships of 
Berks county showed an actual decrease in pop- 
ulation over the census of 1890. Several other 
townships, containing small villages, were prac- 
tically at a standstill. On the contrary the city 
of Reading had increased thirty per cent. in ten 
years. To-day fifty-two per cent., more than 
one-half of the people of Berks county, live in 
Reading. In over one hundred outlying rural 
one-teacher schools, I found this year an enroll- 
ment of twenty or less in each school with a 
greatly reduced average daily attendance; in a 
dozen schools there are but ten or less enrolled. 
What is true of our county with its diversified 
farming is true in most of the agricultural 
counties in the commonwealth. The migration 
of population in all the states has been toward 
the cities, so that while at the beginning of the 
century ninety-six per cent. of the population 
lived in the country, at the end less than seventy 

er cent. were left. Is it desirable that the cit- 
ies shall continue to grow at the expense of the 
country? Many believe that the great tide of 
youth that is pouring in upon the city will at 
some time, in some way, turn back again upon 
itself and bring with it the culture which the 
soil itself could not produce. But that cannot 
be. Those who are once engulfed in the vortex 
of the city never turn back. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in a talk recently 
before the Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club of Boston, 
made some strong statements in favor of coun- 
try living and against city crowding and city 
provincialism: ‘‘ All my happiness,’’ he said, 
‘**T owe to the central effort that my father and 
mother made to make home the happiest place 
on earth. Father, mother and child are the 
primitive trinity. We are cursed by living ina 
city of 600,000 people, but by the year 1950 I 
am in hopes there will be no cities. Tenement 
houses, some seventeen stories high, packed 
with people and causing all kinds of tenement- 
house laws to be made, are as wicked as hell. 
What we want is to initiate our children to liv- 
ing in the open air, to grow to love the country, 
so that they can know the difference between a 
turnip and a potato, and between grass and 
hemlock. I call these things walking with God 
and a larger life than being a policeman, a 
letter-carrier, or a night watchman. When 
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this has been brought about, we will have been | recitation in a one-pupil class is discouraging 


converted from the miserable, mechanical, ma- 
chine life weare now living’’. Farmerscomplain 
that the city schools educate the boys away 
from the farm. Why should the city school 
educate for the farm? It is built by the city for 
the city, with a curriculum suited to city con- 
‘ditions. It is not expected that the city high 
schools should teach the fundamentals with 
reference to soil fertility, rotation of crops, 
plant breeding, feeding standards of stock, 
dairying, etc. Consolidation will bring high- 
school privileges to the rural communities. 
Such has been the experience in Ohio. It will 
bring to the farm what the boy goes to the city 
‘to get. It makes it possible for the children 
during the formative period of life to stay at 
home until the fibers of character are strong, 
‘convictions mature, and habits firmly fixed. 
Under such conditions parents will not hesitate 
to send them out into the world. A twentieth 
century common school education includes 
what we call the ‘‘ high ”’ school quite as truly 
as it does the most elementary grades. 
Altogether the greatest educational need in 
Pennsylvania at this time is home high schools 
for the country children. No other present 
need is to be compared to it in pressing and 
immediate importance. It needs no argument 
to show that the antiquated school-district sys- 
tem which served the people of Pennsylvania 
so well fifty years ago has outgrown its useful- 
ness, and that, if the State desires to keep pace 
with other States in the advancement of her 
educational interests, some new system must 
be devised. In the Middle West, the school- 
consolidation movement has attained its great- 
est impetus. It may be owing to this that 
Mr. Mosely of the English Commission said 
that the Middle West was superior to the east 
in its educational facilities. Leading educators 
in this country have long been convinced that 
the consolidation of small and weak districts 
must be the first step in the actual strengthen- 
ing of the school systems of state and county. 
Prof. Hinsdale says: ‘‘ The interest and enthus- 
iasm of pupils and teachers depend directly 
upon the number and the ability of the pupils 
present.”” For the majority of children in- 
dividual instruction or anything closely ap- 
proaching it, is not to be commended. Aris- 
totle condemned such instruction on political 


grounds. Children need the inspiration of 
numbers. Besides, numbers contain ethical 
value. As a rule, you can no more make a 


good school out of a half dozen pupils than you 
can make a powerful galvanic battery with one 
or two pairs of plates. Dr. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education, writes: 
‘It has been frequently demonstrated and is 
generally conceded that it would be better both 
on economical and on pedagogical grounds to 
unite the many small and weak schools in a 
township, dispersed over a large extent of 
territory, into a few strong, well equipped and 
well-conducted graded schools, located at con- 
venient points.”’ My experience as supervisor 
of rural schools convinces me more aud more 
that the real reason our boys are leaving school 
is the absolutely uninteresting school work— 
contributing to the family income is only a 
pretense. The humdrum and monotony of a 





to both pupil and teacher. The lack of enough 
pupils to organize a game on the school grounds 
prevents adequate exercise and tends to make 
morbid, selfish and pessimistic all who live in 
its atmosphere—the deadly quiet and inactivity 
of the small school kills the spirit. Interest, 
economy and efficiency that had in many cases 
characterized the large schools of former days 
are wanting in a great part. It is useless to 
retain the same number of schools as when the 
adult population was greater, the property 
valuation twice as large and nearly three times 
as many children of school age as now. The 
ten-pupil district school, taught by an in- 
experienced boy or girl who receives, on an 
average, a monthly stipend of twenty-five dol- 
lars, is not an institution fitted to start the 
American youth on the road to successful 
achievement, much less to inspire a love of 
learning. 

The most interesting experiments in rural 
school consolijation and improvement have 
been in progress for several years past in the 
part of the country that has heretofore been re- 
garded as the least progressive in educational 
matters—the South. The South has the big 
ena of this problem as it is all farm and coun- 
try side. No rural district alone or unaided 
can support adequate schools on the school 
district system, and therefore in many of the 
northern states cities are taxed for these 
schools. They should be. Only in Penusyl- 
vania, some of the rural districts use this aid 
to cut off all their own taxation or most of it. 
They become educational parasites. The South 
has no cities to tax, and must therefore resort 
to consolidation. Let me give but one instance. 
In one district in Tennessee, children are 
carried to a centralized model rural-industrial 
school from a tract ten miles long and seven 
wide. Can Pennsylvania match it or even 
approach it? Instruction is given in both in- 
door and outdoor manual training, knife work, 
carpentering, scientific cooking, sewing, ele- 
mentary agriculture, horticulture, bee-culture 
and the like. The are two hundred and fifty 
pupils in the school radius and six teachers— 
two to teach farming and the industrial 
branches. The school-lot comprises twelve 
acres. Did you ever hear of a twelve-acre 
public school plot? Every child from the first 
primary up has its garden patch. The assem- 
bly room alone gives what the region bas never 
had—how many Pennsylvania districts are 
without it—a large hall for social and public 
purposes. From such a school every pupil 
will come knowing how to spray, trained in 
the tool-work, the farm needs, schooled better, 
far better, than any single district school can 
give. If the South is doing this, why not 
Pennsylvania? Why not at least do as well in 
our fertile, fat, rich farming districts as is being 
done in the sparse, mountainous, hard-farming 
districts of east Tennessee? It is perfectly 
true that the consolidation remedy cannot be 
universally applied because physical and social 
conditions often forbid; but it can be applied 
on a grand scale with the largest promise of 
success. Will the consolidation of rural district 
schools come over rural aud mining Pennsyl- 
vania? Not unless some systematic agitation 
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-overcomes the apathy and indifference to edu- 
cation in rural districts. 


Arguments for Consolidation. 


1. Insures a much larger percentage of 
enumerated pupils enrolled. 

2. Prevents tardiness among transported 
pupils. 

3. Reduces irregular attendance. 

4. Pupils can be better classified and graded. 

5. No wet feet or clothing, nor colds resulting 
therefrom. 

6. No quarreling, improper language, or im- 
proper conduct on the way to and from school. 

7. Pupils are under the care of responsible 

ersons from the time they leave in the morn- 
ing until they return at night. 

8. Pupils can have the advantage of better 
schoolrooms, better heated, better ventilated, 
and better supplied with apparatus, etc. 

g. Pupils have the advantage of that interest, 
enthusiasm, and confidence which large classes 
always bring. 

to. Better teachers can be employed; hence 
better schools. 

11. The plan insures more thorough and 
more complete supervision. 

12. It is more economical. 

13. It permits a better grading of the schools 
and classification of pupils. Consolidation 
allows pupils to be placed where they can work 
to the best advantage, the various subjects of 
study to be wisely selected and correlated, and 
more time to be given to recitations. Pupils 
work in graded schools, and both teachers and 
pupils are under systematic and closer super- 
‘vision. 

14. It affords an opportunity for thorough 
work in special branches, such as drawing, 
music, and nature study. It also allows an en- 
rollment in other lines. 

15. It opens the door to more weeks of 
‘schooling and to schools of a higher grade. 
The people in villages almost invariably 
lengthen the school — and support a high 
school for advanced pupils. 

16. If affords the broader companionship and 
culture that come from association. 

17. It quickens public interest in the schools. 
Pride in the quality of work done secures a 
greater sympathy and better fellowship through- 
out the township. The whole community is 
drawn together. 

18. Public vehicles used for children in the 
‘daytime may be used to fransport their parents 
to public gatherings in the evenings, to lecture 
courses, etc. 

19. Transportation makes possible the dis- 
tribution of mail throughout the whole town- 
ship daily. 

20. By transportation, the farm again, as of 
old, becomes the ideal place in which to bring 
up ‘children, enabling them to secure the ad- 
vantages of centers of population and spend 
their evenings and holiday time in contact with 
nature and plenty of work, instead of idly loaf- 
ing about town. 

2t. The teacher’s work is so well organized 
that the average recitation period is trebled. 

22. One or two large families cannot “ freeze 
out ’’ the teacher. 

23. The farmer and his family are more con- 
tent with their self-sustaining occupation. 
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24. Ethical culture, free from the dissipations 
of social life as manifested in cities. 

25. Parents who are observant say that the 
cost of shoes worn out in walking to the sepa- 
rate schools, and the cost of medicine and doc- 
tor’s bills, more than pay for the transportation. 

26. Transportation makes it easier to maintain 
a quarantine in case of disease, and prevent the 
spread of contagion. 

27. By centralizatiou there will be fewer and 
better teachers in our schools. It will beacase 
of the survival of the fittest. Better salaries 
will be paid those who do teach, thus enabling 

erson to make it possible to acquire a high 
school and normal training before attempting 
to teach. 

28. By centralization all the children of the 
township have the same chance for higher edu- 
cational advantages, which under the present 
plan only five or ten persons are able to get by 
leaving home and going to the city. 

29. By centralization we goa long way toward 
the solution of the problem ‘‘ how to keep the 
boys on the farm.’’ We bring to the farm that 
which he goes to the city and town to secure. 
Such a school may become the social and intel- 
lectual center of the community. With a 
library-room, music, debating club, etc., our 
boys and girls will hesitate to leave home and 
such a school for the uncertainties of city life. 

Arguments against Consolidation. 
Depreciation of property; decreased valua- 
ine of farms in districts where schools are 
closed. 

2. Dislike of sending young children to school 
far from home, away from the oversight of par- 
ents, and of providing a cold lunch for them 
rather than a warm dinner. 

3. Danger to health and morals. Children 
obliged to travel too far in cold and stormy 
weather; obliged to walk a portion of the way 
to meet the team, and then to ride in damp 
clothing and with wet feet; unsuitable convey- 
ance and uncertain drivers: association with so 
many children of all classes and conditions; 
lack of proper oversight during the noon hour. 

4. Insufficient and unsuitable clothing; ex- 
pense to parents of properly clothing their 
children. 

5. Difficulty of securing a proper conveyance 
on reasonable terms, or, if the parent is allowed 
compensation, of agreeing upon termis satisfac- 
tory to both parents and school officials. 

6. Local jealousy; an acknowledgment that 
some one section of the township has greater 
advantages and is outstripping any other 
locality. 

7. Natural proneness of some people to object 
to the removal of any ancient landmark or to 
any innovation, however worthy the measure or 
however well received elsewhere. 

8. Less freedom of the individual pupil to 
advance at a rate best suited to him. 

9. Saloon at centre. 

10. Too long distances; bad roads, blocked in 
winter for weeks. 

tr. Invasion of individual rights. 

12. If fatal diseases are carried to or start in 
these schools, then nearly all of the children of 

the township are exposed to them. 

Myers, Fishel and Company of Harrisburg 
issued a pamphlet containing an excellent list 
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of printed articles on centralization of rural 
schools. This pamphlet is a re-print of a bul- 
letin published by Wm. K. Fowler, State Super- 
intendent of Nebraska, and can be had free of 
cost on application. It is a valuable help to 
those who wish to get more information on the 
subject. 

At this point it was decided to hear 
reports of committees in order to accom- 
modate those directors who could not 
remain until the hour named on the pro- 
gramme for this purpose. The reports 
were accordingly presented. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations pre- 
sented the following list of officers for 
next session, which on motion was de- 
clared approved and the officers elected : 


President—Rev. E. S. Hassler, Grove City, 
Mercer Co. 

First Vice-President—H. M. Lessig, Potts- 
town, Montgomery Co. 

Second Vice-President—J. A. McMillan, Car- 
negie, R. D. 3, Allegheny Co. 

Third Vice-President—Josiah Cope, Lincoln 
University, Chester Co. 

Recording Secretary—D. S. Bast, Allentown, 
Lehigh Co. 

Corresponding Secretary —Rev. A. M. Keifer, 
Greenville, Mercer Co. 

Treasurer—Jas. W. Howarth, Glen Riddle, 
Delaware Co. 

Executive Committee— Wm. M. Bowen, 
Chester, Delaware Co.; S. M. Wakefield, Red 
Stone, Fayette Co.; A. H. Bell, Greensburg, 
Westmoreland Co.; Dr. M. L. Hershey, Harris- 
burg, Dauphin Co.; H. W. Shick, Reading, 
Berks Co. 

Legislative Committee—M. 1. McMillan, 
Nicholson, Wyoming Co.; Hon. R. L. Myers, 
Camp Hill, Cumberland Co.; Wm. Repp, Old 
Forge, Lackawanna Co.; F. R. Stotler, Wilkins- 
burg, Allegheny Co.; Capt. Joseph Matchette, 
Catasauqua, Lehigh Co. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions offered 
the following report, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

1. Resolved, That the delegates here as- 
sembled heartily endorse the present De- 
partment of Public Instruction of the State 
and their able supervision, and commend 
their persistent efforts for the betterment of 
our schools along the lines of longer school 
terms, better salaries for teachers, and the 
enforcement of the compulsory education 
act. 

2. Resolved, That a vote of thanks is 
hereby extended to the officers of this con- 
vention for the able and courteous manner 
in which they have conducted the proceed- 
ings of this or: 

3. Resolved, That we heartily endorse the 
action of the last Legislature in passing the 
act making the minimum salary of teachers 
thirty-five dollars per month; and while it 
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is not all that we hoped for it is a step in 
the right direction. 

4. Resolved, That the thanks of this con- 

vention are hereby tendered to all partici- 
pants in the deliberations of the convention, 
thereby showing our deep appreciation of 
their efforts to make this a memorable meet- 
ing. 
: Resolved, That this convention hereby 
extend thanks to the Board of Education of 
Harrisburg for the hospitality extended to 
us in the use of their building for the meet- 
ings of the convention. 


Another resolution which had been 
handed to the Committee, and which 
they did not include in their report, but 
laid before the convention at the same 
time was laid on the table. It read: 


Resolved, That a recent act of the Legisla- 
ture constituting township school boards as. 
boards of health ought to be repealed, and 
these powers placed in the hands of the 
township auditors. 

Resolved, That the Legislative Committee 
of this Association be instructed to use their 
best endeavors to secure the above change. 


Mr. J. Milton Lutz, of Delaware county, 
offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That in the death of Col. John 
A. M. Passmore the State of Pennsylvania 
has lost one of its foremost advocates of 
education, and this Association one of its 
founders and supporters, one ever alert to 
secure the best interests of the Association 
as a body and its members individually. 

Resolved, That while we bow in humble 
submission to the Divine mandate, we no 
less recognize the great loss we have sus- 
tained in his passing away. 


NECROLOGY. 


The Committee on Necrology, through 
its chairman, Robert L. Myers, of Cum- 
berland county, submit the following 
report: 

Your Committee appointed to draft reso- 
lutions expressive of the sense of the Penn- 
sylvania School Directors’ Association on 
the death of members of this Association 
since our last convention, reports as follows: 

WHEREAS, Death has removed from our 
Association two conspicuous associates, G. 
D. Swain, a member of this Association 
from Butler county, and J. D. Pyott, the 
official reporter of the proceedings of this 
Association; therefore, we, as school direc- 
tors in convention met, bear testimony to 
the‘loss sustained in the death of these men, 
and humbly bow to the gracious will of our 
heavenly Father, and seek guidance from 
His mighty hand, that the influence of their 
examples may not be lost on our lives. 

G. Swain.—The death of Gedeliah 
Daniel Swain occurred at his place of busi- 
ness in Harmony, Pa., Friday, March 27th. 
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Mr. Swain was nearly sixty-four years of 
age, and a life resident of Butler county. 
He spent twelve years as a teacher in the 
public schools, having received his higher 
education at the Zelienople Academy. He 
was a veteran of the Civil War, having en- 
listed in 1862 in Company C, One Hundred 
and Thirty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
and participated in the battles of Antietam, 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. Since 
1871 he conducted his late business of gen- 
eral merchandising at Harmony. The high 
esteem in which Mr. Swain was held by 
everybody is well attested in the number of 
responsible positions that were held by him. 
At the time of his death he was President of 
the Harmony School Board, President of the 
Butler County School Directors’ Associa- 
tion, and a Vice-President in the Pennsyl- 
vania State School Directors’ Association. 
He was also President of the First National 
Bank of Zelienople, and of the recently or- 
ganized Butler County Merchants’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association. 

Mr. Swain was a man of most kindly and 
generous disposition. He was a true friend 
of the needy, as many could testify who 
were supplied with the necessaries of life 
from his store, even though there was no 
money forthcoming. The community 
mourns for one of its truest citizens, and 
this Association for one of its ablest and 
most esteemed members. 

¥. D. Pyott—In the death of Mr. Joseph 
Drummond Pyott, which took place January 
16th, there passed from the scene of life’s 
activities a man of unusual type. To those 
who have been in more or less regular at- 
tendance at the meetings of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association and at the annual sessions 
of the Directors’ and Superintendents’ Con- 
ventions, he was a familiar presence. For 
some thirty years he has been making the 
reports of these meetings for 7he Pennsyl- 
vania School Fournal, and their accuracy 
and completeness attest the fidelity and 
skill with which this work was done. He 
had the gift, in a remarkable degree for 
work of this kind. Mr. Pyott was an ardent 
lover of nature. In the spring, the summer, 
or the fall, when the exacting and respon- 
sible duties of his position permitted escape 
from the desk, he was off like a boy on a 
holiday for the woods and hills, often many 
miles away, in search of plants that he 
knew must be in bloom or in fruit. He 
knew well where to find many of the rarest 
things that are indigenous to his county, 
and always after such a trip had them be- 
fore him or about him at his work, and 
greatly enjoyed giving them out to friends 
of like tastes with himself. He loved the 
stars, and he knew them, and followed 
planet and star and constellation through 
the round of the year. He had a fine ear 
for music and a delicate appreciation of 
melody and harmony. The true poet and 
the master in prose found in him a quick 
response. He knew words, their forms, 
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their nice distinctions, their meaningTand' 
value, as few scholars know them, and this 
with his lightning quickness made him a 
proof-reader extraordinary.<The members 
of the Directors’ Association will miss him 
from their annual meetings. 


AUDITORS. 


The committee appointed to audit the 
Treasurer’s Report having failed to meet 
for that purpose on account of the absence 
of the chairman, was instructed to audit 
the report as soon as possible, and report 
to the Executive Committee. 


LEGISLATIVE. 


The Legislative Committee, through 
their chairman, M. L. McMillan, made a 
verbal report to the effect that the bills 
endorsed by this Association last year, 
relative to an increase of the minimum 
teachers’ salaries to thirty-five dollars 
had passed the Legislature, which was @ 
step in advance; but that the trouble 
concerning allowing milage to directors 
attending institutes and directors’ meet- 
ings was a step backward. He then 
proposed that the special committee ap- 
pointed last year to outline a plan for 
a school for truants and incorrigibles- 
should be asked for a report. This com- 
mittee, which consisted of J. H. Morgan, 
Rob’t L. Myers, and H. M. Lessig re- 
ported as follows: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHOOL FOR 
TRUANTS AND INCORRIGIBLES. 


1. The State shall establish at some suit- 
able place, not in the vicinity of any pena¥ 
institution, a school for habitual truants, 
habitual school offenders, and vagrant chil- 
dren, in which provision shall be made for 
instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, elementary manual training, and 
the elements of farming. 

2. All children between the ages of eight 
and thirteen years and unemployed children 
between the ages of thirteen and sixteen, 
habitually absenting themselves from 
school, contrary to the laws of the State,. 
shall be deemed habitual truants; all chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and sixteen’ 
years, regularly or persistently misbehaving: 
in the ordinary schools, so as to be fit sub- 
jects for exclusion therefrom, shall be 
deemed habitual school offenders; and all 
children between the ages of eight and six- 
teen, habitually on the street out of school 
hours, with no lawful occupation, and 
growing up in idleness and ignorance, 
shall be deemed vagrant children. 

3. Information against any child belong- 
ing to these three classes may be made by 
the school board of the district or the com- 
missioners of the county in which the child 
may live, or by any individual citizen, be- 
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fore the Juvenile Court of the district, which 
court shall have jurisdiction, with appeal to 
the Superior Court. 

4. The costs of information, and of any 
subsequent appeal shall be borne by the 
board or individual bringing the informa- 
tion, unless probable cause for the informa- 
tion is established; otherwise by the legal 
representative of the child, or by the county. 

5. Any child convicted on information as 
above, shall be carefully examined by the 
Court, and if shown to be feeble-minded, 
shall be committed to a training school for 
feeble-minded children, as at Elwyn; it 
shown to be degenerate, the child shail be 
committed to a school for degenerates, as at 
Glen Mills; and if neither feeble-minded 
nor degenerate, the child shall be committed 
to the school for truants, etc., hereby to be 
established, unless, in the judgment of the 
court, a period of probation promises to re- 
form the offender, in which case the court 
may suspend sentence, and place the child 
in the care of the regular attendance officer 
of the district, when such an officer exists, 
or in case no such officer exists, in the care 
of some one appointed for the purpose, and 
the officer to whom the child is thus com- 
mitted shall make frequent report to the 
court as to the child’s observance of the 
terms of the probation. If thechild fails at 
any time to meet conditions of the proba- 
tion, the court shall at once sentence to the 
school without further legal proceedings. 

6. The court committing any child to the 
school, or subjecting to probation, shall 
make an order for the parent or guardian to 
pay $1.50 per week, or such part of this 
sum, as she or he shall be able to pay to- 
ward the expenses of the child in said 
school, or under said probation ; provided 
that only one-half of this sum shall be de- 
manded for the expenses of children on 
probation. 

7. When the legal representative of the 
child is unable to meet this expense in 
whole or in part, it shall be met in part, or 
entirely by the school board and the county 
commissioners, each paying one-half of the 
deficiency. These payments shall be made 
‘quarterly, and shall be in full for the cost 
of the supervision of the probationer, or for 
‘part payment of the cost of maintenance in 
‘the school. 

8. In case of serious sickness or death, in 
the immediate family of a child in the 
school, it shall be within the power of the 
court to order the release of the child for 
such period as the family affliction may 
seem to require, due regard being had tothe 
influences under which the child will likely 
live during such release. 

g. On evidence of reform, satisfactory to 
the principal of the school, and on his 
recommendation, the child may, on the 
order of the court, be released from the 
school on one of the following conditions : 

First, the child may be returned to its 
home. But, 
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Second, If the home would not supply 
proper parental care or guardianship, the 
child may be placed in some suitable family 
home, by the authorities of the school, with, 
or without indenture, or, 

Third, the child may be placed in charge 
of some association, having for one of its 
objects, the care of delinquent or neglected 
children, which association shall have au- 
thority to place the child in a suitable 
family home, as above. 

. 10. Said school shall be subject to inspec- 
tion by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and an annual report on the conduct 
of the school shall be made by the Superin- 
tendent of Instruction. 

11. For the purpose of establishing said 
school, a commission consisting of his Ex- 
cellency, the Governor of the State, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
shall be appointed, and the necessary 
pone, in addition to that now appropriated 
for schools by the Legislature, shall be pro- 
vided. 

On motion of Mr. McMillan, this com- 
mittee was continued and instructed to 
act in conjunction with the Legislative 
Committee in securing such legislation as 
their report suggested. 

H. B. Eastburn, Esq., of Doylestown, 
at this time answered the questions which 
had been placed in the question-box. 

Stewart A. Shimer, of West Bethle- 
hem, moved that the Legislative Com- 
mittee be instructed to secure such legis- 
lation as would settle the conflict now 
existing between the vaccination and the 
compulsory-education laws. Although 
the conflict was acknowledged to exist, 
the motion was lost by a large majority. 

DELEGATES TON. E. A. 


The following were appointed to at- 
tend the next meeting of the National 
Educational Association as delegates 
from this convention: A. C. Coulter, 
J. Milton Lutz, Rev. E. S. Hassler. 
Alternates: W. M. Bowen, A. T. Bell, 
I. P. Garrett. 

A resumption of the discussion of the 
subject ‘‘Centralization and Consolida- 
tion of Rural Schools ’’ was now in order, 
and Supt. J. C. Taylor, of Scranton, was 
invited to speak; but owing to the late- 
ness of the hour, he asked to be excused. 

On motion, the convention now ad- 
journed finally, to meet at the call of the 
Executive Committee. 

MEMBERS ENROLLED. 

The following is a list of members en~ 

rolled as furnished by the officers: 


Adams—J. H. McCullough, Green Mount; H. 
F. Stambaugh, Abbottstown. 
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Allegheny—James A. McMillan, Carnegie ; 
F. R. Stotler, Wilkinsburg; J. D. Anderson, 
Wilkinsburg; J. Clifford Blose; McKeesport; A. 
C. Coulter, Pittsburg; De Witt Haber, McKees- 

rt. 

Berks—A. Herr, Reading; C. H. Hertzog, 
Mertztown; Giles E. Hamm, Berne; Geo. C. 
Hartline, Mount Penn; Frank R. Brunner, Esh- 
bach; David C. Lotz, Reading; Joseph Kelso, 
Douglassville; Henry Sheck, Reading. 

Blair—J. K. Hamilton, Altoona; E. A. Feight, 
Roaring Spring; Adam Bucher, Altoona; D. K. 
Stone, Altoona. 

Bucks—Hugh B. Eastburn, Esq., Doylestown. 

Cambria—S. W. Davis, Ebensburg. 

Cameron—John McDonald, Driftwood. 

Chester—J. S. Caxe, Lincoln ; Harry Sloyer, 
Phoenixville; W. W. Sullivan, Landenburg; 
Mrs. Alice T. Pyle, Cossart. 

Clearfield—Frank Hutton, DuBois; Leslie 
Stewart, Clearfield. 

Clinton—W. C. Conser, Loganton; C. S. 
Whitman, Glen Union; J. D. Stoughton, Lock 
Haven; M. B. Rich, Woolrich; J. L. Kammerer, 
Loganton. 

Columbia—Josiah Heacock, Millville; Supt. 
W. W. Evans, Bloomsburg; Hiram Bogar, 
Mordansville ; Geo. A. Laub, Berwick; S. B. 
Karns, Benton; I. E. Patterson, Benton. 

Cumberland— St. Elmo Getter, Newville; 
Robt. L. Myers, Camp Hill; James A. Steese, 
Mt. Holly Springs. 

Dauphin—M. L. Hershey, Derry Church; M. 
L. Hoerner, Harrisburg; Geo. G. Fager, Har- 
risburg; Simon S. Bowman, Millersburg; F. K. 
Binnie, Harrisburg; J. P. Luce, Harrisburg; 
Geo. S. J. Keen, Wiconisco; D. M. Stondt, 
Derry Church; Wm. Pentz, Harrisburg. 

Delaware—Mrs. Lydia E. Baker, Gradyville; 
Isaac S. Garret, Lansdowne ; Wm. M. Bowen, 
Chester; J. Milton Lutz, Llanerch; Henry 
Greenwood, Chester; Newton P. West, Swarth- 
more; T. H. Thompson, Chester; Jesse N. Raw- 
cliffe, Linwood. 

Erie—C. C. Hill, North East; C. G. Salisbury, 
Albion; J. O. Smith, Miles Grove. 

Fayette—D. P. Morgan, Gans; S. M. Wake- 
field, Grindstone. 

Franklin—J. H. Gehr, Waynesboro. 

Huntingdon — J. Edgar Irvin, McAlevy’s 
Fort. 

Indiana—J. T. Bell, Indiana; E. K. Rank, 
Hillsdale; E. M. Lockard, Indiana. 

Juniata—Z. W. Gilson, Spruce Hill; J. Holmes 
Brook, Mexico. 

Jefferson—W. H. Reber, Sykesville. 

Lackawanna — W. B. Thornton, Taylor; 
Christian H. Weber, Dunmore; M. J. Lloyd, 
Taylor; Geo. Blake, Jermyn; John J. Earley, 
Dunmore; Supt. J. C. Taylor, Scranton; Martin 
Gibbons, Dunmore; Jos.'H. Kelly, Olyphant; 
Horace Seamans, La Plume; Wm. Repp, Old 
Forge. 

Lancaster—J. W. Eshleman, Mount Joy. 

Lawrence—S. M. Porter, Pulaski. 

" Lebanon—L, G. Bowman, Jonestown; H. Clay 
Deaner, Annville; Nathan Gibble, Schaeffers- 
town; John H. Light, Lebanon. 

Lehigh—Supt. F. D. Raub, Allentown; De 
Forrest Bast, Allentown; E. D. Swoyer, Allen- 
town; Joseph Matchette, Catasauqua; Alvin 
Rupp, Allentown; Stewart A. Shimer, W. Beth- 
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lehem; Frank D. Lauer, Alburtis; H. W. Bloss, 
Slatedale. 

Luzerne—Charles H. Foster, West Pittston. 

Mercer—A. M. Keifer, Greenville; J. A. Mc- 
Laughrey, Sharon; Mrs. Ada Martin, Grove 
City; E. S. Hassler, Grove City. 

Mifflin—J. K. Detweiler, Belleville. 

Montgomery—Comly Walton, Hatboro; Hil- 
ary M. Lessig, Pottstown; H. Clinton Lessig, 
Pottstown; H. B. Leather, Pottstown; Cyrus H. 
Caley, Abrams. 

Northumberland — Saml. Stroh, Sunbury; 
Geo. Deppen, Sunbury; O. C. Fuller, Turbot- 
ville; John H. Pond, Paxinos; A. S. Hoffman, 
Northumberland. 

‘ Northampton—Geo. O. Billheimer, Bethle- 
em, 

Potter—F. J. Wandall, Austin; Chas. F. 
Scharr, Germania. 

Schuylkill—Supt. Geo. W. Weiss, Schuylkill 
Haven. 

Snyder—C. A. Manbeck, Middleburg; Wm. 
Noetling, Selinsgrove; J. I. Ancker, Verdilla. 

Somerset—G. L. Dobson, Stoyestown. 

Susquehanna—E, M. Watson, Harford. 

Union—Rev. Wm. W. Clouser, White Deer. 

Venango—Joseph Jones, Franklin; J. A. 
Stone, Franklin. 

Washington—James S. Ferris, Houston; W. 
J. Johnston, Canonsburg. 

Wayne—Alfred E. Sheard, Calkins; S. B. 
Doyle, Pleasant Mt.; Supt. D. L. Hower, 
Honesdale. 

Westmoreland—J. Lyman Loucks, Alverton; 
E. H. Bair, Greensburg; D.C. Gourley, Greens- 
burg; J. B. Hosey, Vandergrift Heights; J. G. 
Luther, West Fairfield. 

Wyoming —M. L. McMillan, 
Frank H. Jarvis, Tunkhannock. 

York—Andrew M. Wiley, Slate Hill; John J. 
Atkins, Sunnyburn; L. S. Stoner, Hellam. 

Total, 139 members enrolled. 
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BY J. ALLEN WHYTE. 


.*, would seem a sacrilege to attempt a 
portrayal of the character of Abra- 
ham Lincoln—a trespass upon hallowed 
ground, as it were—an impossible feat, 
with the knowledge we have of his great- 
ness as man, father, husband, statesman, 
and finally president of this great coun- 
try, and no doubt many view the subject 
in that light, but not justifiably. . 

I confess I was largely of the same 
opinion before it became my pleasure to 
witness the wonderful portraiture of the 
beloved martyr-president by Mr. Benja- 
min Chapin at Steinway Hall during the 
week of November 16th. 

Although incompetent to pass upon the 
correctness of all phases of Mr. Lincoln’s 
character as painted by Mr. Chapin, ex- 
cept through the medium of history, I 
was profoundly impressed. In fact, the 
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presentation was a revelation to me. It is 
a character study which bore me far be- 
yond my fondest anticipations, as Mr. 
Chapin has not only mastered the seem- 
ingly almost insurmountable difficulties 
which lie in the path of all who would 
make so ambitious an attempt, but he 
mounted high as an artist. 

Aside from presenting Mr. Lincoln in 
make-up most lifelike, he succeeds admi- 
rably in portraying his conflicting emo- 
tions, manner of speech, quaint humor, 
kindness of heart, and characteristic 
poses, and discloses a very pretty and 
most interesting picture of his life in the 
bosom of his family, with his cabinet, his 
generals, politicians, etc., at times during 
the War of the Rebellion, while an occu- 
pant of the White House, up to the time 
of his assassination. 

Mr. Chapin is particularly fortunate in 
possessing a physique which accords well 
with that of President Lincoln; his voice 
is full and resonant, and taking it all in 
all, he is splendidly adapted to the under- 
taking, which is indeed a great one. 

It would be presumption to speak of 
any shortcomings and wholly unwarrant- 
able, as it is impossible to form any ade- 
quate conception of what Mr. Lincoln was 
in all respects except for those who knew 
him personally. Those among the audi- 
ence who knew Mr. Lincoln in life pro- 
nounce Mr. Chapin’s impersonation a 
very faithful reproduction. Tome it was 
a most remarkable piece of work and is 
shorn of any and all features which might 
tend to profane the name or sacred mem- 
ory of the great and good Lincoln. I 
predict this work of art will live in his- 
tory, and become, as has been aptly said, 
‘*a classic’’ in the hands of Mr. Chapin. 


_ 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 


NUMBER of years ago, when the 
custom of holding family prayers 
was more common in American families 
than it is to-day, a certain Mr. Winthrop, 
a man of sturdy Christian principles, took 
his family to Europe for the summer. 
There were in the family, besides the 
father and mother, several young sons and 
daughters, all of an age to appreciate and 
enjoy their first visit to the Old World. 
They were energetic young people, eager 
to see everything that was to be seen, and 
the summer days were all too short for 
them. Moreover, to their dismay, their 
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father insisted upon having family pray- 
ers every morning in Europe just as he 
had been accustomed to have them in 
America. 

The girls were embarrassed. No other 
travelers whom they had met had family 
prayers. They wished their father was 
like other people. But obedience was 
a habit in the family, and not once during 
that delightful and long-remembered 
summer did a single member of the fam- 
ily absent himself from prayers. 

In Paris they had a private sitting- 
room, into which their bedrooms opened, 
and the girls were made uncomfortable 
by the fact that one other person—a wo- 
man whose name they did not know, and 
whom they had not met, shared the priv- 
ileges of the sitting-room with them. 
What if she should open the door some 
morning and come in upon the kneeling 
family? ‘‘How mortified we should 
be !’’ said the girls. But the woman 
never opened the door at that embarass- 
ing moment during their stay in Paris. 

Half a dozen years later the eldest 
daughter was at a ‘“‘tea’’ in New York, 
when a woman, whose face was unfamil- 
iar, came up to her and said: 

“‘If I am not mistaken this is Miss 
Winthrop.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered the girl, and added, 
‘*but I do not recall your name.”’ 

‘*You never knew my name,’’ replied 
the woman, ‘‘ but your father once saved 
me from making a great mistake in my 
life, and I have always hoped that I 
might some day see him and thank him. 
Will you thank him for me ?’’ 

‘* Ye-es, willingly,’’ assented the girl, 
and waited for further enlightenment. 

‘*T was in Paris,’’ the woman con- 
tinued. ‘‘I was all alone and in great 
trouble; I had no one with whom to con- 
sult, and I was in desperate need of help. 
A little more—a step or two--arid I should 
have ruined my life. Every morning 
your father prayed in the sitting-room. 
He prayed for the strangers far away 
from home, for the tempted ones, the 
lonely ones—he prayed for me. And his 
prayers gave me strength to resist temp- 
tation. Your father saved my life.’’ 

**'You were the lady who shared the 
sitting room with us?’’ gasped the girl. 
‘*And we were always so afraid you’d 
come in and find us on our knees! ”’ 

**T too was on my knees,’’ the woman 
answered, ‘‘on my knees behind my 
closed door.’’— Youth’s Companion. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

I will not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com- 
fort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/John Ruskin. 





HE report of proceedings of the School 

Directors’ Department of the State 
Educational Association, held at Harris- 
burg February roth and 11th, is given 
in full in the present issue of 7he Journal. 
It was made for us by Mr. John D. 
Pyott, oldest son of the veteran reporter, 
Mr. Joseph D. Pyott, and is a piece of 
work that his father would heartily ap- 
prove. Mr. Pyott is principal of one of 
the grammar schools of Lancaster. We 
congratulate him upon his readiness and 
skill in work of this kind. It is with 
him a gift by inheritance which he has 
cultivated to excellent result. The at- 
tendance of School Directors at Harris- 
burg was general, being widely dis- 
tributed throughout the State. Many 
members of the convention were present 
as delegates from their respective County 
Directors’ Associations. Every such 
association in Pennsylvania should be 
represented at these annual meetings by 
its best and most earnest men. Whatan 
influence would thus be exerted, and 
what a power for good this Directors’ 
Association would then become! Wecom- 
mend the able papers here presented, and 
the entire proceedings, to every School 
Director and school official in the State. 





THE Department of County Superin- 
tendents met in the auditorium of the 
Girls’ High School at Harrisburg, Feb- 
ruary 9th, Supt. George W. Weiss in the 
chair, and Supt. Geo. W. Moore, of 
Chester county, Secretary. Supt. H. V. 
B. Garver, of Dauphin, read a paper on 
‘* The School from the Standpoint of the 
County Superintendent,’’ which was dis- 
cussed at some length. There were prob- 








ably twenty-five Superintendents present. 
The afternoon was devoted to the discus- 
sion of the County Institute. Supt. C. 
L. Gramley read the paper, which was 
followed by general discussion. An Ex- 
ecutive Committee was appointed to ar- 
range programme for a similar meeting to 
be held next year at Harrisburg for both 
day and evening sessions. Supt. Brecht 
speaks of it as ‘‘ an ideal meeting ’’ from 
a professional standpoint. We are sorry 
not to have a full report of proceedings. 





Av a public meeting in New Jersey 
Superintendent Poland addressed the 
parents on the value of old-fashioned 
spelling bees to secure enthusiasm in this 
subject. ‘‘It is not proper,’’ he said, 
‘that such fine school buildings should 
be idle so much of the time. Use them 
in the evening for social meetings and 
general culture; organize spelling matches 
and select the best spellers for specimens 
of work to send to St. Louis. Then try 
them in arithmetic for quick calculations. 
This will somewhat overcome the charge 
that the boys in public schools are not 
good spellers and quick at figures.’’ 





WITH sadness we note the death of 
Jacob Heyser, who was for many years 
connected with the Department of Public 
Instruction. He was appointed Record- 
ing Clerk by Dr. Higbee, and held the 
position until 1901. He was born at 
Chambersburg May 20, 1822, graduated 
from Marshall College in 1840, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1843, but abandoned 
the practice of law in 1846 to engage in the 
manufacture of straw boards. For years 
he was the ardent friend and supporter 
of Mercersburg College. For more than 
thirty years he was a superintendent of 
the Sunday-school of the First Reformed 
Church of Chambersburg, and he always 
took a deep interest in the welfare of the 
religious denomination to which he be- 
longed. He saw the beginning of her 
educational institutions, and he bore an 
honorable part in all her struggles. 





Mr. Lewis H. GAuvsE, a teacher for 
more than fifty-five years, died, after a 
lingering illness, at his home in Harris- 
burg, Pa., on January 12, 1904, in his 
eighty-third year. He was well and 
favorably known to the educators of 
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Pennsylvania. He spent a long and 
useful life in the work of education. His 
whole career stands as a monument of 
what a long life, well spent, with every 
duty faithfully performed, should be. 
He will be greatly missed by his numer- 
ous friends and acquaintances. He was 
born in 1821, and began teaching in 1842. 
In 1843, he went to Harrisburg for six 
months as teacher of the boys’ high 
school of the South Ward. He was 
afterwards a pupil in the school of his 
uncle, Jonathan Gause, at Unionville, 
Chester county, the same noted teacher 
who aided Dr. J. P. Wickersham in his 
boyhood days, and encouraged him to 
become a teacher in the public schools. 
He afterwards returned to Harrisburg 
where he failed of re-election in 1851 
because, forsooth ! he was ‘‘ an abolition- 
ist.’? His subsequent career as teacher 
is well known in that city, where he was 
employed for many years, resigning some 
years ago because of ill health. He was 
one of the old-time members of the State 
Teachers’ Association, and always inter- 
ested in anything relating to the work of 
education. Two of his daughters, both 
teachers, died some years ago. Another 
daughter, Miss Laura Gause, is librarian 
of the Harrisburg city library. 


SCHOOLING AND EDUCATION. 








ERY much of our modern educational 

thopght and practice is vitiated by the 
failure to distinguish between schooling 
and education. In the language of many 
people the two are synonymous terms. 
They write and talk as if the school were 
the only agency in the education of the 
child. If anything goes wrong in its 
training for citizenship, the school is 
blamed. If it fails to acquire the power 
to earn a decent living, the school is sup- 
posed to be at fault. If its language is 
faulty in idiom or grammar, the teacher 
must have failed to do her full duty. 
The school is held responsible for every- 
thing that goes wrong in the physical, 
intellectual and moral development of the 
tising generation. 

A committee representing a women’s 
club visited a superintendent to com- 
plain of the wretched English which chil- 
dren are using. He agreed with them 
as to the alleged fact and the desirable- 
ness of a change for the better. ‘‘ Our 
teachers,’’ said he, ‘‘ are an over-worked 
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class of women; and if your committee 
and those whom you represent, will lc ok 
after the English of the children in the 
home and upon the street, I will see to 
it that the teachers look after the English 
of the children while at school.’’ It had 
never occurred to them that any one ex- 
cept the teachers had any duties in con- 
nection with the spoken language of the 
children. 

Very much that is written in criticism 
of the school loses its force as soon as 
one clearly perceives that education is a 
broader term than schooling, education 
involving many things which the school 
cannot supply and should not be expected 
to furnish. In addition to the school the 
child needs the educative influence of the 
home, of society, of the church and of 
the State. Said a college senior not long 
ago to the Dean who was reproving him:. 
‘*T am beginning to find out what is the 
matter with me. I was left an orphan 
when quite young, and never knew what 
it was to have a home.’’ Even an or- 
phans’ home where dozens of children 
are congregated under one roof, cannot 
supply the place of a good home where 
the child plays at its mother’s knee and 
sits upon the father’s arm and experi- 
ences the loving sympathy and recogni- 
tion of parents and brothers and sisters. 
The boarding-school sometimes seeks to 
supply the functions of the home, but 
the dictionary says it is a school where 
pupils get board and lodging as well as 
instruction, thereby hinting at its limita- 
tions in supplying certain things that are 
absolutely essential to the proper de- 
velopment of the child. Indeed, children 
are seldom sent to a boarding-school, and 
then only when there is something lack- 
ing in the home or in its surroundings. 
Frequently a boy must be sundered from 
his early associates and from the adverse 
influences of an unfortunate environment, 
and translated into the invigorating at- 
mosphere of a good boarding-school if he 
is to succeed in forming habits of study. 
If, however, the boarding-school fails to 
make him studious, the parents invari- 
ably blame the school rather than the 
home which they themselves have created 
for their child. 

Schools were primarily established to 
banish illiteracy, and to teach the things 
included under the term schooling. 
Sunday-schools were established to teach 
young and old how to read the sacred 
Scriptures and other books. It is one of 
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the fundamental principles of Protest- 
antism that the Bible is the only rule of 
religious faith and practice. In Saxony, 
Sweden and other countries schools were 
established in order that people might 
learn how to use this guide to their re- 
ligious faith and practice. The ccurt 
records of Upland where the Swedes first 
settled in Pennsylvania, contain the re- 
cord of a successful suit for two hundred 
guilders which a father had promised to 
pay a teacher on condition that the latter 
teach the children of the former to read 
the Bible in three or six or nine months. 
To the public schools is now assigned 
the task of teaching the three R's; and 
the Sunday-school is devoting its en- 
ergies to religious instruction. Because 
the Sunday-schools at times fail to give 
the proper education on the religious 
side, there is a persistent demand that 
the secular education of the week-day 
school shall be supplemented by religious 
instruction. The few minutes devoted to 
opening exercises, including the reading 
of the Bible withour note or comment, is 
felt to be insufficient training on the side 
of the higher life. And there are many 
who séem to forget that the church is an 
educational agency, and that the school 
can never supply the function of the 
church in the education of the child. 
Perhaps the worst service which the 
school can render a child, is to under- 
mine its respect for the religious faith of 
its father or mother. There are teachers 
of science who go around a corner to cast 
a fling at religion. The lack of harmony 
between the school and the church is 
deleterious to the child. The acknowl- 
edgment of this fact should not cause us 
to ignore the fundamental difference be- 
tween schooling and education, the latter 
term including what the church should 
do for the child wherever local conditions 
make it imperative upon the school to 
confine itself to secular instruction. 
Education is of two kinds: that which 
is given at school and that which one must 
get out of school and beyond the school. 
The shop has its educative side, and the 
boy who never works in a shop loses 
elements in his training which it is hard 
for him to get, even in schools specially 
devoted to manual training. The farm 
supplies many things in a lad’s education 
which no amount of nature study and 
object teaching can furnish. It may be 
added that work in a well-conducted 
kitchen furnishes training which no 
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series of lessons on domestic science can 
impart. Where the home and the en- 
vironment do not afford proper exercise 
for the hand and the eye, it is proper for 
the school to supply the defect by in- 
struction in cooking, sewing and other 
forms of manual training. The introduc- 
tion of these forms of instruction, it must 
be admitted, has helped to obscure in the 
public mind the important difference 
between schooling and education. The 
latter term includes far more than the 
former, and whilst it is legitimate for the 
school to supply the defects of the home 
and of the other agencies which have to 
do with the bringing up of a child, it 
should not be forgotten that the school 
and the teacher cannot be justly held 
responsible for all that goes wrong in the 
education of our children. 





SATAN’S WORST TRAPS. 


HE pastor of one of the Methodist 
‘| Episcopal churches in Philadelphia, 
Rev. Dr. C. Edgar Adamson, read to the 
members of his congregation recently a 
number of letters from college authorities 
in Philadelphia and elsewhere telling 
what they considered the greatest moral 





' danger that threatens a college student in 


alargecity. ‘‘ The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that the greatest temptations 
lie along the line of sensual indulgence 
and intemperance,’’ said Dr. Adamson. 
‘These are aggravated by the absence of 
the restraints of home life. It becomes 
the duty, therefore, of the authorities of 
the college, the churches of the city, the 
officials of the city and all who are inter- 
ested in the highest type of manhood to 
lend aid to lessen these temptations.”’ 

President Eliot, of Harvard, in his let- 
ter said it is ‘‘the frittering away of 
the students’ time in trivial, self-indul- 
gent occupations and animal pleasures.’’ 

Provost Harrison, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, wrote that, assuming that 
the student came from outside the city, 
he conceived the greatest moral danger 
to lie in ‘‘the separation from the sacred 
influences of home and probably church 
life;’’ also to the ‘‘temptation to explore 
phases of life to which the student had 
been a stranger.’’ 

Rev. Dr. George R. Van de Water, 
Chaplain of Columbia University, said: 
‘‘The greatest moral danger that threat- 
ens a college student in a large city is 
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the constant temptation to gratify his 
animal nature.’’ Prof. W. W. Keen, of 
Jefferson Medical College, said it is 
‘dissipation and also absorption in his 
daily work, so that he forgets his spiritual 
relations.’’ Prof. John E. James, of 
Hahnemann College, thinks it is the 
“‘absence of home restraint and home 
life.’’ Prof. Edwin J. Houston, a trustee 
of the Medico-Chirurgical College, re- 
plied: ‘‘ The temptation to licentiousness 
and the indulgence in alcohol.’’ 

“*It must not be understood that these 
temptations are peculiar to college stu- 
dents,’’ continued Dr. Adamson, ‘‘ but 
they are probably such as would be 
-counted the greatest dangers to all young 
vmen. If the reports in the newspapers 
concerning the countenance given to 
these forms of temptations by some who 
are guardians of the city’s interests be 
true, it is time that the citizens of Phila- 
Melphia arose in their might and de- 
‘manded clean lives on the part of the 
‘men who are in charge of her affairs. 
‘No man who is in any way a patron or 
‘protector of vice should be permitted to 
occupy a position of trust or profit under 
the city government. His presence there 
is a disgrace to the fair name of the city 
‘and a stench in the nostrils of decent 
citizens.”’ 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ApAms—Supt. Roth: Local institutes 
-were held at Heidlersburg, Mummusburg, 
Abbottstown, and Hampton. The schools 
are moving along, notwithstanding an 
epidemic of measles which has cut down 

e attendance in many districts. The 
principal educational event of the month 
was the meeting of the County Directors’ 
Association, which was attended by ninety- 
four directors and many citizens. The fol- 
lowing topics were discussed: Are there too 
a Taught in the Rural Schools? 
the Township High School; How Should 
Teachers’ Salaries be Graded ? and the Com- 
pulsory School Law. Hon. J. Q. Stewart, 
of the State Department, addressed the 
meeting. The following officers were 
elected: Rev. J. D. W. Deardorff, of Mt. 
Joy, president ; H. D. Bream, of Cumber- 
land, and S. P. Stone, of Franklin, vice- 
presidents ; H. F. Stambaugh, of Berwick, 
secretary; and Chas. H. Ruff, of Gettysburg, 
‘treasurer. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: I visited 
twenty-six schools in the districts of Manor, 
Burrell, Gilpin and Bethel. On account of 
the severe weather—from ten to thirty de- 
grees below zero—the schools were poorly 
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attended, but the teachers were making the 
best of it. Scarlet fever and diphtheria had 
made their appearance in some of the 
schools, which also affected the attendance. 
Mr. Albert Riggle, of Burrell township, had 
nine scarlet-fever patients in his family at 
one time. Local institutes were held in 
Plum Creek, Dayton, and at Brick Church 
in Burrell township on the same date. I 
was at Brick Church, both sessions of which 
I attended. A number of vacancies oc- 
curred during the month, which were soon 
filled; and the schools are now open regu- 
larly and doing good work. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Institutes were 
held in Chippewa and in Hanover town- 
ships.. The meetings were well attended 
and the exercises were very interesting. 
Similar meetings will be held each Saturday 
during February. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Local institutes 
were held at Friedensburg, Boyertown, 
Wernersville, Fleetwood and Leesport. The 
principal instructors and lecturers were 
Prof. A. C. Rothermel, Dr. C. C. Boyer, 
Prof. W. W. Deatrick, and Dr. James I. 
Good. At the Fleetwood institute the Alice 
Cary Concert Co. gave an entertainment 
to an audience of 400 people. 

Bucxs—Supt. Martin: With few’ excep- 
tions the schools thus far visited are doing 
good work. In anumber of them the effect 
of the county institute is noticeable. In 
most of the districts the teachers meet 
monthly for the purpose of an interchange 
of opinions and experiences on teaching and 
school management. Frequently some 
prominent educator is invited to speak at 
these meetings. Local institutes were held 
at Joyland and Edgewood, the former a one- 
day session, the latter one of two days. 
During the month the Superintendent 
issued a bulletin emphasizing the essentials 
of the common school branches. In it are 
named ends in education which ought tobe 
accomplished in our public schools, what- 
ever else may be attempted. It is hoped 
that this bulletin will the means of 
bringing about a greater unity of purpose 
in our school work without interfering with 
the individuality of the methods of the 
teacher. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Jones: During the month 
our directors’ convention was held, with an 
attendance of 83. Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer 
and Supt. Sam’1 Hamilton were present. 
The directors were pleased with their ad- 
dresses. Much interest was taken in the 
discussions. Judging from the expression 
of opinion among the directors, the meeting 
was a success. Dr. Schaeffer gave an in- 
teresting talk in the evening. 

CAMERON— Supt. Collins: The school 
directors met in convention at the Court 
House, Emporium, Jan. 23d. Half the 
directors of the county were present. Mr. 
L. K. Huntington, of Emporium, was elected 
chairman, Mr. J. P. McNarney, secretary. 
Addresses were made by Mr. J. P. Mc- 
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Narney, Mr. Bernard Egan and Prof. E. S. 
Ling, of Emporium. Miss Margaret Flynn, 
of Ridgway, spoke on oe in the 
Public Schools.’’ State Supt. Schaeffer 
spoke of ‘‘ What we should Teach,’’ and 
made it plain that the three R’s are of pri- 
mary importance. The convention elected 
Hon. John McDonald and N. J. Barner dele- 
gates to the State Directors’ Convention. 

CarBon—Supt. Bevan: The first annual 
convention ot our School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Mauch Chunk, on Jan. 
28th, with 62 directors in attendance. The 
speakers were Supt. J. M. Coughlin, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Directors Horace Heydt and C., 
O. Scheirer, Lehighton; H.S. Rinker, East 
Mauch Chunk; Dr. E. F. Eshleman, Parry- 
ville, and Supt. Jas. J. Bevan. The officers 
for the ensuing year are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Hon. Horace Heydt; Secretary, F. W. 
Heister; Treasurer, C. H. Arner; Vice- 
Presidents, C. O. Scheirer and H. S. Rinker. 
An educational meeting was held in Packer 
township on the evening of Jan. 23d, and 
was largely attended. Mr. Lewis Steiger- 
walt, President of the School Board, was 
chairman, and the speakers were Messrs. 
Ralf Eroh, W. J. Steiner, E. J. Gerhard, and 
the County Superintendent. Recitations 
by Miss Jennie Steigerwalt and Mr. Samuel 
Homm, solos by Miss Mary Clyde and Miss 
Elva Englehard, and singing by the Riley 
Club Quartette added greatly to the pleasure 
of the occasion and the success of the meet- 
ing. It was the largest meeting of its kind 
held thus far in the county. On Jan. 3oth, 
we held a township institute for the teach- 
ers of Mahoning township. The topics dis- 
cussed dealt with the daily work and needs 
of the schools of the township. The speak- 
ers were Misses Anna Keiser, Agnes Can- 
non, Caroline Kressley, and Messrs. E. J. 
Brown, P. J. Kennedy, H. G. Sensinger, 
and Alvin Zimmerman, all teachers of the 
township. 

CHESTER—Supt. Moore: On Jan. 23d, the 
Principals’ Club of Chester county, held a 
fe oor meeting in the Church St. high 
school of West Chester. Thirty-two prin- 
cipals and many visitors were present. The 
subject for the day was—‘‘ The High School 
Course: a. The Essentials of the High 
School Course; 5. Electives in the High 
School Course; c. To what Extent can our 
High Schools prepare for College?’’ The 
papers and discussions were suggestive. 
Excellent local institutes were conducted 
by the superintendent at Cedarville and 
Doe Run. Seventy-five schools were visited 
during the month. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: Two very 
successful local institutes were held at New 
Millport and Curwensville. At the former 
Rev. J. Bell Neff delivered an interesting 
and instructive lecture at the Friday even- 
ing session, and on Saturday the discus- 
sions were helpful. At the Curwensville 
meeting, Dr. A. M. Hammers, of the In- 
diana State Normal School gave a delight- 
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ful illustrated lecture to a packed house. 
On Saturday the Opera House was filled 
with interested teachers and citizens at both 
sessions. The interest in these meetings is 
increasing, and they are recognized as one 
of the potent factors in our educational work. 

Crinton—Supt. McCloskey: The ex- 
tremely cold weather and drifted roads have 
interfered with school visitation during this 
month. Three local institutes were held, 
all well attended by patrons and teachers. 
The meeting of the Directors’ Association 
on Jan. 21 was an inspiration to all who 
were present. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Greene: For the 
better organization of our institute work we 
divided the four institute districts into sub- 
districts. Meetings were held in the follow- 
ing places: Oakville, Centreville, Bloser- 
ville, Hogestown, Carlisle Springs, Plain- 
field, and New Cumberland. These meet- 
ings were largely attended by citizens, as 
well as teachers. In some instances the 
people were turned away for lack of room. 
An interesting educational meeting was 
held in the Stone Church school, at which 
several prominent school men made 
addresses. 

ERIE—Supt. Sweeney: Our schools are 
making progress along all lines. At North 
Springfield a new building is occupied this 
year for the first time. It is a modern 
structure and well built. The patrons and 

upils of that district are well pleased with 

th building and school. The department 
work of the county institute has been favor- 
ably spoken of by all of our teachers. This 
plan is certainly successful in Erie county. 
Our instructors and lecturers were up-to- 
date, thinking men. They taught and in- 
spired the teachers. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: In my visi- 
tations this month I found the schools in 
good condition, the teachers faithfully dis- 
charging their duties and the pupils inter- 
ested and well behaved. Three local insti- 
tutes were held—at Greencastle, Lemaster, 
and St. Thomas. At the first-named the 
hall was filled with teachers and friends of 
education. Dr. Henry Houck gave the 
evening lecture. At St. Thomas Dr. Green, 
of West Chester, gave an evening lecture to 
a large and appreciative audience. At Le- 
master the attendance was very good. The 
evening lecture was delivered by Dr. Joseph 
Barton, of Shippensburg. I had the pleas- 
ure to be present at and take part in all 
these meetings. 

FuLtTon—Supt. Barton: An educational 
meeting was held at Burnt Cabins, Jan. 15th 
and 16th. We had with us teachers from 
Bedford, Huntingdon and Franklin coun- 
ties. The meeting was very largely attended. 
Much valuable work was done. Scarlet 
fever and measles have played havoc with 
the attendance in several districts. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: Local institutes 
were held in Whiteley, Monongahela, Cum- 
berland and Washington townships. They 
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were well attended and full of interest. 
Several schools were closed this month on 
account of small-pox. With this excep- 
tion, the work is moving along satisfactorily. 
HunTINGDON—Supt. Dell: Local insti- 
tutes were held in Cass, Brady, Tell, Jack- 
son, Todd, Orbisonia, Juniata, and Spruce 
Creek. Cass had two, both of which were 
so largely attended that the houses were 
filled to their utmost capacity. At Todd, 
Juniata, Brady and Spruce Creek we met 
very large and enthusiastic audiences. In 
many of our districts the citizens have 
learned to look upon the day of the local 
institute as the ‘‘ big day of the year.’’ Re- 
ports show that very good houses were as- 
sembled at the other meetings. We believe 
our people were never so enthusiastic in 
educational endeavor. On January 27th and 
28th our first annual Directors’ Convention 
was held in Huntingdon. Much interest 
was manifested by the 105 directors who 
attended. Besides many addresses by di- 
rectors, Dr. Sam’] Hamilton, of Braddock, 
Hon. J. Q. Stewart, and Prof. S. G. Rudy, 
of Huntingdon, each did excellent work for 
us. The evening programme consisted of a 
concert by the City Band of Huntingdon, 
and a lecture on ‘‘The Home and the 
School’’ by Dr. Sam’] Hamilton. Mr. J. E. 
Irvin was elected delegate to the State Con- 
vention. Pres. J. H. Lykens gave an excel- 
lent address. Other addresses were made 
by D. M. Miller, Spruce Creek; Adam Bag- 
shaw, Juniata; J. W. Wright, Henderson; 
Rev. D. J. R. Strayer, Salletto; W. H. Isen- 
berg, Porter, and Prof. J. H. Cessna, Al- 
toona, during Thursday’s session. 
JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick: Our monthly 
attendance certificates have been valuable 
in promoting regular and punctual attend- 
ance throughout the county, but the drifted 
condition of the roads and the severe cold 
weather has reduced the attendance this 
month. The forty-eight annual session of 
our county institute was held at Brookville. 
Our instructors were Hon. J. Q. Stewart, 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Dr. Lincoln Hulley, 
Dr. S. C. Schmucker, Prof. T. L. Gibson 
(music), Miss Louie B. Taylor (soloist), and 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis. Dr. Hillis ap- 
peared on the day programme to compensate 
for the disappointment occasioned by his 
being unable to keep his engagement last 
year. Our evening attractions were the 
Brockway Jubilee Singers, Hon. J. P. Dolli- 
ver, Lulu Tyler Gates Concert Co., and 
Charles Emory Smith. With such an array 
of talent comment is not necessary. It is 
only repeating the expression of teachers 
and citizens to say, ‘‘A grand success all 
the way through.’’ The attendance was 
unusually large both day and night. The 
large auditorium was taxed to its full 
capacity during almost every session. It 
was the most inspiring and helpful institute 
ever held in our county. Supts. L. L. 
Himes, Clarion; E. C. Shields, Clearfield; 
J. O. Wolfe, Armstrong; and Mattie Collins, 
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Cameron, and Ex-Supt. Cessna, of Bedford, 
honored our institute by their presence. 
Much interest is manifested in our local in- 
stitutes and the Principals’ and High School 
Teachers’ Round Table Conferences give 
promise of a new source of helpfulness. 
LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: The first 
meeting of the Directors’ Association under 
the new law was held in Scranton. Ninety- 
nine directors were present. The speakers 
were Dr. Geo. C. Groff and Supt. James M. 
Coughlin. President Wm. H. Priest in his 
address discussed the State Association of 
School Directors. Dr. Groff spoke on 
School Sanitation and Nature Study. Supt. 
Coughlin’s topics were School Laws that 
should receive special attention and Co- 
operation of Educational Factors. Supt. 
Taylor spoke on How to Improve the 
Schools. The following officers were elected: 
President, Horace Seamens ; C. B. Webber 
and Jos. H. Kelly vice-presidents, William 
Repp secretary, and George Blake treasurer. 
These officers are to act as delegates to the 
State Association. It was decided to hold 
the next annual meeting in September, so 
as to avoid stormy weather. Two exami- 
nations were held to fill vacancies. I at- 
tended local institutes in Benton and Forest 
City. The principal subject discussed at 
the Benton meeting was the consolidation 
and grading of country schools. Petitions 
are being circulated in Benton asking the 
school directors to submit the question of 
centralization to a vote of the people at the 
February election. During the month I 
visited 48 schools; with two exceptions 
these schools are doing good work. Both 
exceptions are failures in government. 
LAWRENCE—Supt. Allen: The results at 
our local institutes have been very satisfac- 
tory. Teachers, directors and patrons have 
turned out in large numbers. Various 
phases of educational snbjects have been 
discussed, and a genuine interest mani- 
fested. The directors of the county met at 
the court house, New Castle, and organized 
in compliance with the new law. There 
were seventy-six members present out of a 
total of 156 directors. A good programme 
had been prepared by the committee, and it 
was tully carried out. Much healthy dis- 
cussion followed the opening of each topic. 
The officers of the Association are as follows: 
Rev. S. A. Kirkbride, of New Wilmington, 
chairman; J. A. Gardner and Dr. H. H. 
Davis, vice-presidents: J. H. Bashline, sec- 
retary, and Thos. C. Marshall, treasurer.. 
Mr. Sharp M. Porter, Pulaski, was elected a 
delegate to the State Directors’ Convention. 
The schools generally throughout the- 
county are in a healthy and prosperous con- 
dition. In Neshannock township the di- 
rectors have completed a fine new frame 
school building to take the place of the one 
burned down in the Johnstown district last 
November. The pupils are again in school, 
and the work is progressing satisfactorily. 
LUZERNE—Supt. Hopper: During January 
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I visited the schools of Exeter, Avoca, 
Sugar Notch, Warrior Run, Miners Mills, 
Ashley and Plymouth boroughs, Hanover 
township and Pittston City. These schools 
have most excellent supervising principals, 
and are following good courses of study. 

LycoMiInG—Supt. Milnor: Six local in- 
stitutes and a meeting of the Teachers’ Ex- 
change were held. Great interest was man- 
ifested in the institutes by patrons. The 
Teachers’ Exchange did not favor the intro- 
duction of algebra in the rural schools until 
arithmetic is completed. The common 
school diploma should take the place of the 
high school diploma in the rural schools. 
Pupils should be encouraged to stay in 
school until they get a diploma. Several 
new districts enforced the compulsory law. 
More of the older pupils were in school dur- 
ing the earlier months of the year. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The first annual 
session of the County Directors’ Associa- 
tion was held in Lebanon, January 27. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Hon. John Q. 
Stewart, Supt. James M. Coughlin, E. E. 
McCurdy, Esq., Lebanon; Jno. H. Light, 
North Lebanon; and Sam’l W. Heilman, 
North Annville. They were all replete with 
practical suggestion and the occasion was a 
seed-sowing time, which in due season will 
yield an abundant harvest. Theattendance 
and the interest taken in the work of the 
association were all that could be desired. 

McKEAN—Supt. Myers : A successful in- 
stitute was held at Kane with an attendance 
of about fifty teachers. On account of the 
deep snow the B. B. & K. R. R. has not 
been running passenger trains to Kane for 
about a month, consequently the attendance 
was not as large as it would have been un- 
der more favorable conditions. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: The directors’ 
convention was held as announced, and pro- 
gramme carried out to the letter. Out of 
288 directors, 150 were present. Excellent 
interest was manifested. 

MoNnROE—Supt. Walter: The first annual 
convention of the directors was held at 
Stroudsburg, January 6th. Notwithstand- 
ing the intense cold a good representation 
of the directorate of the county was present. 
The meeting, the first of its kind held in 
the county, was highly satisfactory. An 
interesting programme had been arranged, 
pertaining to school administration and the 
duties of directors and the performance of 
the same. Many of the directors took part 
in the discussions, and we believe that 
every director present went away resolved 
to put forth renewed energy for the support 
of our public schools. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Landis: A local in- 
stitute was held at Hatboro January 29th 
and 3oth. It was largely attended by 
patrons and teachers much interested in the 
work. Dr. S. C. Schmucker, of West Ches- 
ter, and Prof. Chas. H. Albert, of Blooms- 
burg, were the instructors during the day 
sessions and lectured in the evening. 
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MonrTourR—Supt. Derr: Our teachers’ 
meetings are proving a great success, and’ 
we must commend the teachers, directors. 
and patrons for the interest they have taken 
and the sympathy they have given us in 
the work. At these meetings we have dis- 
cussed reading, arithmetic, history, and’ 
geography, and the papers presented on 
these subjects were very good. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Bender : Local in- 
stitutes were scheduled for this month at 
Bath, Nazareth, Bangor and Portland. The 
one at Bath could not be held on account of 
small-pox, in consequence of which all the 
schools and churches were closed. The 
other three were very successful meetings. 
The average attendance of teachers at each 
was seventy, besides a large attendance on 
the part of patrons. 

SNYDER—Supt. Walborn: The County 
Association of School Directors convened 
at Middleburg, January 7th. Of the 108 
directors in the county, 73 were present. A 
great deal of interest was manifested in this 
convention, and we are already experiencing 
some of the good results, such as better 
attendance and more visits on the part of 
directors and patrons. Four joint institutes 
were held during the month, of which three 
were a complete success; one was poorly at- 
tended on account of bad weather. With 
but few exceptions our schools are doing 
good work. 

SomERSET—Supt. Seibert: The attend- 
ance in the schools visited this month was 
not so good as usual. This-was due to 
drifted roads and a great deal of sickness. 
We still have several schools that are not 
in operation on account of small-pox. It is 
encouraging to notice the increased inter- 
est in the schools on the part of the direc- 
tors. This is shown bya greater number 
of recorded visits to schools, by an increase 
in the number of those who attend insti- 
tutes, and make an effort to have their 
teachers present, and by the earnest spirit 
manifested in securing better teachers 
where vacancies occur. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The schools 
visited during the month are all doing well. 
Several excellent educational meetings were 
held, one in Gregg township, where Prof. 
C. H. Albert, of Bloomsburg, delivered the 
evening address. The directors’ convention 
was held in the court house December 2zoth. 
A large number of directors were present. 
Hon. J. C. Bowersox and Hon. J. Q. Stewart 
addressed the convention. J. F. Pawling, 
H. G. Dreisbach, Rev. W. W. Clouser, James 
Reber and Dr. H. C. Dimm were elected 
delegates to the State convention. The 
officers elected were: President, Rev. W. W. 
Clouser, I. T. Ruhl and L. C. Mertz, vice- 
presidents; W. H. Eisenhauer, secretary, 
and A. D. Miller, treasurer. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: The schools 
are doing good work. A local institute held 
at Grand Valley was largely attended, and 
was interesting and helpful. The conven- 
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tion ot school directors held at Warren was 
attended by seventy-five directors. Many 
questions of importance were ably discussed. 
State Supt. Schaeffer was present and ad- 
dressed the convention. On December 18th 
the new and commodious school building on 
the Indian lands was dedicated with appro- 
priate exercises. Addresses were made by 
Hon. C. W. Stone, Hon. H. H. Cummings, 
State Supt. Schaeffer, and others. A large 
number of the Indians were present. Half- 
town, a direct descendant of Chief Corn- 
planter, and T. Cooper, member of the 
Council of the Six Nations, made addresses. 
They spoke very encouragingly of the 
future outlook for the red man through ed- 
ucational advantages, and thanked the 
State for its generosity in giving them this 
fine building. Notwithstanding the drifted 
roads our school attendance has been very 
good. Four interesting local institutes were 
held during January. Our teaching force 
has increased to fifty-one, the rapid growth 
in population making it necessary to open 
two additional schools. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: Though the 
Directors’ Convention had been held in 
August, a large number of directors showed 
their interest in the cause of education by 
attending the institute. Our instructors 
were W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids, Michigan; 
S. C. Schmucker, West Chester; S. D. Fess, 
Chicago; and Mrs. Anna E Friedman, 
Buffalo. Local institutes have been held in 
many places throughout the county. In 
several townships educational associations 
have been formed, composed of the teachers 
and directors of the district. 

WayvnE—Supt. Hower : The past month 
has been the most severe for cold and 
stormy weather we have ever experienced. 
On three different days the thermometer 
registered more than twenty below zero. 
The heavy fall of snow with accompanying 
drifts has made the visitation of schools 
puastentty impossible. Institutes were 

eld at Damascus and Waymart, but the 
attendance was small on account of the 
drifted roads. For the same cause the at- 
tendance, especially in the rural districts, 
was lowered. Most of the schools in the 
southern part of the county are doing good 
work. Considerable annoyance has been 
caused by the indifferent work of assessors 
in returning the number of children between 
six and sixteen years. In some districts 
fully one-third of the children were omitted. 

BEAVER FaLis—Supt. Maguire: To put 
into practical use the denominate-number 
work taught in the lower grades, sets of 
epgeemtee for each building have been pur- 
chased as follows: Dry measures—pint, 
quart, 2-quart, 4-quart, peck, and half- 
bushel; liquid measures—gill, pint, quart, 
2 quart, gallon; avoirdupois weights—scale, 
¥% 0Z., ounce, 2 0zS., 40zsS., 8 ozs., pound, 
and 2lbs. Lehigh University has recently 
offered to a member of the senior class of 
our high school a scholarship good for four 
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years in either the classical or the Latin- 
Scientific course at that institution. 

CARLISLE—Supt. Wagner: The school 
board at its meeting in January purchased 
a new upright piano for the grammar school 
and placed a full set of ‘‘ weights and 
measures’’ in each of the school buildings. 
A library of 165 volumes, comprising his- 
tory, biography, fiction and poetry has been 
presented to the grammar school by C. P. 
Humrich, Esq. The work of physical cul- 
ture has been systematized by placing a 
manual in the hands of each teacher. 

CHAMBERSBURG — Supt. Gelwix: Our 
teachers’ institutes are held monthly and 
are highly appreciated by all who have the 
interests of their schools at heart. In addi- 
tion to our general meetings, we have grade 
meetings at frequent intervals. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (Montgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner: The Lower End Teachers’ 
and Directors’ Association meeting at Ab- 
ington was addressed by Wilson L. Gill, 
Ph. D., on Training in Civics in the Public 
Schools by Practice. The distribution of 
time among the school branches was an- 
other topic of discussion. There was a very 
general consensus of opinion that reading 
and language together with the necessary 
writing exercises and arithmetic, should 
have the larger portions of available school 
time. In the institute at Hatboro, arranged 
for by the late Supt. Hoffecker and held by 
Supt. Landis, considerable discussion was 
aroused on the question of the admission of 
beginners. Primary teachers generally 
favored seven years as the beginning age, 
with one or more years in the kindergarten. 
This would relieve the primary rooms of 
ymin st would force the public kin- 
dergarten to be established, and would make 
eee gradual and reasonable for the 
child. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: Our teachers 
attended the county institute. They must 
have derived benefit from the able instruc- 
tion given under the direction of county 
Supt. C. W. Derr. A report of the proceed- 
ings of the State Association of School Di- 
rectors at their last meeting was made by 
our local representative, Jacob Fisher, at the 
Thursday afternoon session of the institute. 
During the month Mr. Geo. D. Horner, 
teacher of the commercial branches in the 
high school, resigned his position to accept 
a place in the Pension Office at Washington. 
Miss Kate B. Potts was elected to take 
charge of that department. She comes well 
recommended from Scranton, Pa. 

DuNMORE—Supt. Hoban: We are hamp- 
ered somewhat in the enforcement of the 
compulsory law, because of the fact that 
the surrounding towns are giving it very 
little attention. One family moved out of 
town, so that the children would be per- 
mitted to work. We tried the experiment 
of placing but 40 pupils in the primary 
room in two buildings. In ten weeks the 
40 children were able to read. In the build- 
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ings where we had 65 pupils in the primary 
rooms, from 27 to 30 pupils were able to 
read in the same time. We expect to be 
able to so arrange the children in the future 
that not more than 45 children will be in 
the primary rooms. The progress made in 
drawing this year shows the wisdom the 
school board displayed in employing a 
supervisor of drawing. The children are 
delighted with the work, and their progress 
has been astonishing. 

LANSFORD—Supt. Killian: An epidemic 
of measles, enforcing compulsory vaccina- 
tion under the direction of the board of 
health, has caused many to be dropped from 
the roll. The parochial school at St. Mich- 
ael’s Catholic church takes away about 125 
pupils. Repairs were made in the heating 
system of the West Ward building. A com- 
plete register, showing pupil’s name, date 
of birth, place of birth, name of parent or 
guardian, place of residence, date of vacci- 
nation, vaccinating physician, room and 
grade, and number of vaccination certifi- 
cate, was made during the month. I recom- 
mended to the board that all pupils absent 
from school three days in any four consecu- 
tive weeks shall be reported to the parents 
immediately, with a notice of the conse- 
quences that will follow if the child is 
absent five days. Immediately on the fifth 
day the child shall be — from the roll, 
and must appear before the superintendent 
within three days to be re-instated. Fail- 
ing to comply would give the matter into 
the hands of the attendance officer. If a 
pupil should be dropped twice in two con- 
secutive months, he shall be demoted one 
grade or class. The board has not yet taken 
action on the matter. We have announced 
February 26th as Patrons’ Day. 

MAHANOY Twp. (Schuylkill Co.)—Supt. 
Noonan: At the January meeting the school 
board added book-keeping to the course of 
studies in the high school. Book-keeping 
and penmanship are considered by parents 
the most useful part of a practical education. 
Probably less stress on a mastery of difficult 
problems in arithmetic and special training 
in some particular study would make boys 
and girls more useful after they leave 
school. The evening schools were not 
opened this term. The law enacted by the 
last legislature forbidding boys to work 
around the mines, or in the breaker, until 
they reach the age of 13, has caused parents 
to send these boys to the day school. While 
there are a number of boys above that age 
who had attended the night schools, yet I 
regret to state that the night schools are not 
appreciated by the boys or their parents as 
much as they should be. It may have been 
a lack of ability on the part of the night 
school teachers, for I have observed that the 
school taught by the experienced teacher 
had regular attendance and no destruction 
of school property. 

PHOENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: On Fri- 
day, January 29th, the schools were ad- 
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journed in the afternoon to hear an excel- 
lent address on ‘‘ Education in Pennsyl- 
vania’’ by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer before the 
Woman’s Club of this place. 

READING—Supt. Foos: The contract has 
been awarded for the new Boys’ High 
School at $229,400 for building, exclusive of 
lot. It is to be of granite and brick. An 
additional building of four rooms was 
opened. The use of slates has been abol- 
ished in the fifth and sixth grades, and in 
the third and fourth grades the matter is 
left to the discretion of the teachers. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Howerth: Mr. E. E. 
Arnold, who has been teacher of mathemat- 
ics in the high school for the past two years, 
has resigned to accept the position of Chief 
Engineer of the Mineral Mining Company. 
Mr. W. S. Robinson, supervising principal 
of the Centralia schools, has been elected to 
fill his position. At a recent meeting of the 
Board of Examiners of Wellesley College, 
the right of certification for admission to 
that institution was extended to the Sha- 
mokin high school. 

SouTH SHARON—Supt. Canon: Through 
the efforts of the pupils of our schools, we 
have started a library with 168 good books. 
We have the encouragement of the board, 
and will receive support as soon as funds 
are available. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: The Dau- 
phin County Directors’ Association held its 
mid-winter meeting in Steelton January 29th 
and 30th. The Friday evening session was 
in the nature of an educational rally, and 
was largely attended by our people. Dur- 
ing the months of December and January 
considerable work was done in preparation 
for the St. Louis Exposition. The subjects 
represented were arithmetic, language and 
drawing. 

TAYLOR—Supt. Lloyd: All the grades 
have been doing fair work. The night 
schools are entering upon their third 
month’s work, and the attendance has set- 
tled from a crowded condition at first to a 
steady number of young men and boys 
working earnestly to improve themselves. 
We have five rooms opened for this work. 

WAYNESBORO—Supt. Reber: We are add- 
ing books to the amount of $180 to our al- 
ready excellent pnblic school library. In 
the selection of our books we have regard 
to the needs of the growing mind, and the 
kind of knowledge that is of most value. 
On the evening of January 29th, teachers, 
superintendent and directors met in the 
a parlors of director J. H. Gehr, for 
the discussion of topics relating to school 
work, and for social enjoyment, which Mr. 
Gehr and his good wife know so well how 
to supply. The addresses, etc., were all of 
a high order, and the meeting was a grand 
success. The school board has voted the 
teachers a day for visiting schools in other 
boroughs or cities for the inspection of 
work. The superintendent was granted 
from a week to ten days. 
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1. Thoughts of won-der! O how migh-ty! How stu - pen-dous! how pro - found! 
2. Thous - ands thro’ the hours of darkness, Stud the con-cave of the sky: 
3. Pause, mythoughts,lo! numerous’ be-ings Move on_ ev’ - ry plan - et there; 

















All the © stars that spar - kle yon-der, Roll in orbs of  vast-ness round. 
Thousands, thousands hid from science, Shine un - seen by mor-tal_ eye. 
All Pn —-* and m™ and pateare, Sub - —- to — acy er’s care. 
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Thoughts of won- der! O how might-y! How stu - pen-dous! how ‘pro - found! 
Thoughts of won-der! O how -y! How stu - pen-dous! how pro - found! 
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4. Every world has hills and valleys, 5. Every little joy and sorrow, 
And His hand formed every flower, Every hope and every fear, 
Every golden-winged insect, Follow His supreme direction, 
Sporting in the fragrant bower.—Cuo. Fully as some migitty sphere.—Cuo. 
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1. I’m but a stranger here, Heaven is my home; Earthis a desertdrear, Heavenismy home. 
2. Whattho’ the tempestrage, Heaven is my home; Shortis my pilgrimage, Heavenis my home. 
3. Thereat my Saviour’sside, Heaven is my home; I shallbe glor-i - fied, Heavenis my home. 
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Danger and sorrow stand Round me on every hand, Heav’n is my father -land, Heav’nis my home. 
Time’s cold and wintry blast, Soon will beoverpast 1 shallreachhome at last, Heav’nis my home. 
There are the good and blest, Those I loved most and best, There, too, I soon shall rest, Heav’n is my home. 














